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editorial 


Welcome... 

...to TTA11, especially if you’re a new 
reader who has picked this magazine 
up in a shop, and thanks to our regular 
readers for their patience and support 
of the past few months, during which 
we have established a couple of new 
distribution deals, revamped the format 
and received a small grant from the 
Eastern Arts Board to help us on our 
way. 

It seems that more and more people 
are reading or hearing about TTA, but 


up until now they have had a hard time. 


finding it. And this news comes only 
from those who eventually track it down 
to the editorial address in order to 
make their purchase by mail. We 
reckon there must be more who don’t 
quite get round to doing that, and who 
by actually seeing the magazine in 
front of them would be reminded of, 
for example, a certain review and pick 
it up for the first time. Then there are 
the casual browsers of course, and by 
targeting (in stages) certain readers in 
certain shops in certain areas, we can 
hopefully begin to make a real impact. 
It’s nothing like as straightforward as it 
sounds, of course, so | should reiterate 
that subscribers will continue to be the 
lifeblood of this magazine — in fact, 
your support is needed more now 
than ever. 

So, if you like what you read, please 
subscribe. All sorts of special offers will 
be announced on these pages for those 
who do, and they won’t necessarily be 
only for TTA Press titles. For example, 
via our sister magazine Zene, we hope 
to build an impressive one-stop shop- 
ping catalogue of a great many more 
otherwise hard-to-find independent 
publications. 


The Third Alternative 

For the benefit of our new readers, 
what follows is a brief resumé of this 
magazine’s editorial policy. 

The title The Third Alternative indicates 
that our main area of interest is in 
fiction which is neither strictly generic 
nor strictly non-generic. Crossgenre as 
opposed to mixed genre, it contains 
elements of fantasy, horror or science 
fiction, and in varying degrees, but 
uses them in a relatively ‘mainstream’ 
manner in order to convey better the 
themes of the story itself, thus 
avoiding both genre and mainstream 


clichés. Fiction that slips between more 
easily recognised streams of literature 
has been around forever, but it is our 
firm belief that this slipstream continues 
to provide us with the most exciting, 
challenging, cutting edge work. Readers 
who like good horror, fantasy and 
science fiction should enjoy TTA, while 
general readers who don’t mind their 
fiction spiced up with a little weirdness 
should like it too. 

We aim to publish the finest extra- 
ordinary work in our field, from both 
established and new authors and artists, 
many of whom we have published for 
the very first time anywhere, and some 
of whom are already meeting with great 
success. Non-fiction will continue to 
expand, with more author profiles, 
regular reviews and interviews. There 
is plenty of scope for other features, 
so please just get in touch with your 
ideas. Lively letters of comment are 
particularly sought after! 


All This & Awards Too 

The number of honourable mentions 
in the latest volume of Datlow & Wind- 
ling’s The Year's Best Fantasy & Horror 
brought the total to almost fifty from 
the first eight issues, with one story 
reprinted: Chris Kenworthy’s ‘Because 
of Dust’. Congratulations to Chris, and 
to those whose stories made the recom- 
mended reading list, too numerous to 
mention here. 

‘Because of Dust’ was also nominated 
for the British Fantasy Award for ‘Best 
Story’; other TTA-published nominations 
were (from memory) Andrew Hook’s 
‘Slender Lois, Slow Doris’, Martin Simp- 
son’s ‘Last Rites and Resurrections’, 
Rick Cadger’s ‘A Breath of Not Belong- 
ing’ and Nicholas Royle’s ‘London Wall’. 
In the event the award went to Michael 
Marshall Smith, but I’m pleased to 
announce that The Third Alternative 
won in the ‘Best Small Press’ category 
and that Last Rites & Resurrections 
won in the ‘Best Anthology’ category. 
Thanks to everyone who voted for us. 

Last Rites & Resurrections might still 
be available from some shops, priced 
£5.99, but it is definitely still available 
to TTA subscribers from the editorial 
address, at the special discounted price 
of £4.99 including p&p. 


The Planet Suite 

The official publication date of Allen 
Ashley’s debut novel The Planet Suite 
has been put back to 1st March 1997. 
However, a number of copies have 


been made available now for TTA read- 
ers to purchase by mail order. See the 
ad elsewhere for further details. 


This Issue 

It seems appropriate that many of the 
contributors to this ‘relaunch’ issue 
make their second or third appearance 
in TTA, although it’s Jason Hurst’s 
debut. The usual variations of theme 
and setting are here, but it should still 
be a seamless read, with everybody 
turning in very high quality work, inclu- 















































Featured Artist 


My earliest memory is of almost 
choking to death on a boiled sweet at 
two months old. My next coherent 
memory is of writing and illustrating 
a “horror” story involving bats, ghosts 
and a remote castle perched high on 
a mountain side. Remarkably enough, 
I can still clearly see this first noble 
effort toward illustration in my mind’s 
eye, produced at the tender age of two 
or three years in a pre-school play 


group thingy. 


ding our feature writers. Rick Cadger 
in particular presents us with a mov- 
ing and thought-provoking column 
inspired partly by the tragic events in 
Dunblane. 


Coming Soon 

Profiles of major authors whose fic- 
tion transcends the traditional genre 
divide, including Christopher Priest, 
lan McKewan, Russell Hoban, Kurt 
Vonnegut and Iain Banks; an important 
new series by renowned critic K.V. 


ein 


ica 





Twenty-odd years later finds me, 
albeit professionally, still doing the 
same thing. Perhaps destiny has had 
a hand. 

As for my early budding authorial 
ambitions, they too remain undimin- 
ished since those heady early days. 
Fortunately for the world at large they 
remain, so far, unfulfilled but I am in 
earnest toil upon a handful of screen- 
plays which | hope to transform into 
some amateur short films within the 
next four years. 





Bailey on certain themes prevalent in 
the work of authors like J.G. Ballard; 
Wayne Edwards’s personal view from 
the States; interviews and reviews. 
We have new stories from popular 
authors Tim Nickels, Rhys Hughes and 
others, and from two brilliant new au- 
thors called Tim Lees and Jason Gould. 
We will also be showcasing the amaz- 
ing photographic art of J.K. Potter. 
TTA12 will be in the shops in April, 
but subscribers get it sooner! 
Andy Cox 

















Right now I’m working in the soft- 
ware industry, producing artwork for 
games, my short but turbulent career 
as an SF illustrator pretty much in tat- 
ters. 

To sum up, if anyone has managed 
to get this far, I would, I guess quite 
characteristically, describe myself as 
a nineteenth century romantic land- 
scape painter making the best of 
things on the last outcrop of this cen- 
tury. Still hanging on. 

Jason Hurst 


Martin Simpson 


Dancing About Architecture 





ACT I 


“l’m going to tell you a secret.” 

I’m nine years old. It's summer, 1971 and the day is 
sunny and hot. My grandfather and I are standing between 
the two apricot trees in his back yard. I’m holding the 
metal handles on a wooden-slat bushel basket into which 
he has been tossing apricots. Sometimes he finds one with 
a black worm in it and throws it into the peony bushes 
along his fence. The air smells faintly sweet, like decom- 
posing fruit and warm blacktop and new-mown grass. 

“Is it about grandmother?” I ask. 

“No, this one is a big secret,” grandfather says. “It’s 
about the whole world.” 

He drops two apricots into the basket and I watch his 
face. He wears glasses, but his eyesight isn’t too bad. He 
wears false teeth but you’d never know it; he doesn’t 
take them out to scare me the way both of my uncles do 
with theirs. He’s been a manual labourer all his life, and 
next year the company that he operates a crane for will 
finally force him to quit because of his age. He’s 71 years 
old and looks twenty years younger. 

Stell mes: 

“You can’t tell anyone else,” he says, inspecting an 
apricot. 

“I won't.” 

The fruit fails inspection and he throws it underhand 
into the peonies, then takes the basket from me. I follow 
him to his chair under the big pine at the southeast corner 
of the house. He sits and fixes me with a very serious look. 

“Everything sings,” he says. He’s not smiling, so I don’t 
either. I look at him as gravely as a curious nine-year-old 
can. Satisfied, he says, “Not many people can hear it, but 
everything sings.” 

“What do you mean, everything?” 

“Plants. Rocks and dirt. Machines. Furniture.” 

“What do they sing?” 

“Tt’s not words, like we sing. It’s a kind of sound, and if 
you listen to it for a while you recognize the song in it.” 


“Can I hear?” 

“You can try.” 

“How do I do it?” 

“You put your ear up against something and close your 
eyes. Then stay as quiet as you can, and try not to think 
of anything. It takes a while.” 

“What can I listen to?” I look around the yard. “Does it 
work with trees?” 

“Those old apricots?” he says. “Their wood is tough as 
eighty-year-old fence posts.” He looks doubtful. Shrugs. 
“Give it a try.” 

I walked back across the lawn and knelt beside one of 
the trees. Its trunk was no thicker than my waist, but the 
bark was gnarled and rough against my cheek when I 
pressed my right ear to it. I stayed there and waited, but 
the only sounds I heard came through my left ear. When 
a breeze moved some of the branches, I felt the vibration 
through my head and hands, but heard nothing. 

I looked over at grandfather. He shrugged. “It takes 
longer than that, even for me. You have to concentrate.” 

I tried again. I kept my head against the tree trunk until 
my ear felt thick and numb, but I never heard a thing. 

“That’s okay,” grandfather said when I rejoined him. 
“Maybe you're not old enough yet.” 

“How old were you when you heard it?” I asked. 

“Right around your age, I guess. My poppa taught me.” 

“Did you teach it to dad?” 

He said, “We tried it.” But he did something with his 
shoulders that meant it hadn’t worked. 

“What does the singing sound like?” 

“Everything has its own song. Some things sound kind 
of like regular music. My crane at work has a deep, thick 
song that reminds me of Beethoven.” 

“What's Beethoven?” 

“It's a who, not a what. He was a man who lived two 
hundred years ago in Germany, and wrote music. Would 
you like to hear some of it?” 

I nodded, and we went into the house through the 
back door, then down the hallway to the spare bedroom 


yt 
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that he had turned into a music room. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in anything that passed for high tech in 1971. His 
car was almost twenty years old, his television was an 
ancient black-and-white, and he mowed the yard with a 
rotating-blade, manual push-mower. But he bought a new 
stereo every couple of years, and always the best he could 
find. It sat against the north wall of the music room, and 
it was the only thing in the house — other than the stove 
— that I was forbidden to touch. 

The room was the brightest in the house, with two 
windows in the south wall and one in the west. A couch 
sat underneath the south window, a desk along the east 
wall, and an overstuffed chair in the southwest corner. 
The centre of the room was empty, and warm with the 
reflected glow that the polished pine floor gave off in 
even the weakest sunlight. Onto that floor grandfather 
carried a folding chair with rubber tips on the legs; he 
opened it in front of the stereo and gestured for me to sit. 

I was nine years old, and when he played the first act 
of the first piano concerto it meant little to me. But five 
minutes in, after the opening flourish dies away and the 
low strings introduce a new melody line, grandfather 
stepped forward. “That’s it. The deep, quiet part there.” 
He carefully lifted the needle and replaced it, and the 
strings once again began their insistent ascent. 

“Your crane sounds like that?” I asked. 

“Something like it. My first day at the gravel pit, I got to 
work early and sat on the tread and watched the sky to 
see if it was going to rain or not. And without even think- 
ing about it, I heard that crane singing.” 

That was the beginning of my musical education. The 
walls of the music room were lined with built-in book- 
cases that grandfather had put in not long after buying the 
house, and the shelves were full of albums of all types. 
Some shelves were lined with classical records, bit others 
held blues: all kinds of record labels that sprouted and 
died in the 40s and ’50s — Modern, Savoy, King, Regal, 
Deluxe. There were the rare early discs — primitively 
recorded, full of scratches and hiss — of Blind Lemon 
Jefferson and Robert Johnson. I loved the design of the 
Chess label’s logo, and I would read the names off those 
albums, savouring their exotic jauntiness: Howlin’ Wolf. 
John Lee Hooker. Jelly Roll Morton. Sonny Boy Williamson. 

There was also an eclectic mix of jazz and folk. He had 
album after album of what he called the “old stuff’: Cole 
Porter and the Gershwins sung by Billie Holiday and Sarah 
Vaughn and Louis Armstrong. I spent a lot of time at my 
grandparents’ house that summer, immersing myself in 
music and trying to share my grandfather’s secret. 

He did what he could to help. We sat in the attic just 
after sundown and listened through the open door to the 
blossoming night-sounds — bird songs winding down 
and chattery insect calls revving up, breezes whispering 
through eaves and bending treetops — before going back 
downstairs to listen to John Coltrane. He took me straight 
from Blossom Dearie singing ‘Someone to Watch Over 
Me’ in the music room to the clothesline where his work 
shirts were dancing and popping in the hot midday wind. 
He played the second Brandenburg Concerto before we 
walked to the Illinois River to listen to the watery thrum, 
of passing barges. But nothing worked. I only heard what 
everyone else heard. 


I finally made my breakthrough six days before school 
started in the fall. I was following grandfather around his 
garden while he picked tomatoes for that evening’s dinner, 
and he told me to pick a few onions. “Listen to a few, and 
see if you can tell which ones are ready to come out.” 

“I don’t want to put my head in the dirt,” I said. 

“Do it with your hand. Just put your palm flat against 
the ground.” 

I put my hand onto the moist, rich soil, the slender 
onion stalk nestled into the crotch between my thumb 
and forefinger. The first two plants were quiet, but the 
third in the line vibrated faintly. 

I pulled my hand back as if I’d been bitten. Grandfa- 
ther saw me and straightened up, excited. “Did you hear 
something?” 

Up until that moment, a suspicion had been growing 
in my mind that he had been playing a joke on me with 
his big secret. But no more. 

I settled my hand back around the third onion’s base, 
and the quiet tension returned. I moved to the next plant, 
then the next. In a row of eight onions, two gave off the 
odd, faint vibration. I sat cross-legged for a long time 
with both palms pressed into the dirt, aware of all my 
senses. The rich, loamy smell of the soil was almost over- 
powering, and the sunlight dappling the leaves of the 
staked row of tomatoes looked beautiful to me. 

“It doesn’t sound like any kind of music I’ve heard,” I 
said. 

“Sometimes it doesn’t,” grandfather said. “Sometimes the 
same thing will sound different to different people, too.” 

For the next two days I followed my grandfather around 
and tried to listen to everything that he heard singing. 
Usually it didn’t work. I couldn’t hear any other plants in 
the garden, or the stopped clock-radio in the kitchen, or 
the icebox in the basement. When I did hear an old suit 
in grandfather’s closet that I’d never seen him wear, it 
didn’t make the high, stirring pulse that reminded him of 
a violin; to me it was the rhythmic crackling of the brushes 
that some drummers use on a snare. 

But when I touched the handle of the push mower, 
standing on the powdery dirt floor of the garage, I heard 
the same deep, kettle-drum murmur that grandfather de- 
scribed, There were tears in his eyes when he saw on my 
face that I heard what he heard. 

On the last night before I went home to start the school 
year, grandfather and I sat on metal chairs on the front 
porch and watched fireflies floating through the growing 
dark. I asked him why he never talked about the secret 
in front of grandmother. 

“She can’t hear it, buddy. Not too many can, I think.” 
He stared across the yard, and in his glasses I saw a con- 
stellation of tiny, reflected sparks. Then he looked at me. 
“How do you think she would feel if she knew that you 
and I could hear things and she couldn't?” 

“Left out?” 

He nodded. “And a little sad. So it will be our secret.” 


In the summer of 1979 I spent a week with grandfather 
again. 


MARTIN SIMPSON 


I was seventeen that year and my grandmother was 
five years dead from a heart attack. I worked summer 
jobs and had some close friends and played a lot of sports 
and read a lot of books, and I had only seen grandfather 
during holidays and for a couple of weekends a year. For 
a while after grandmother's death I felt awkward around 
him. I had never seen him alone. They had been married 
for fifty-three years, and her loss threw him into a depres- 
sion that lasted almost a year. Even after he came through 
it and adjusted, her absence made itself felt for several 
years afterward in the alien emptiness of their house. 

For most of the week neither of us brought up the 
secret that we hadn’t talked about for eight years. It was 
early enough in the season that the Cubs and White Sox 
were both still theoretically in pennant races, and every 
night one or the other was on competing television sta- 
tions out of Chicago. In the daytime we took walks, played 
pool with a couple of his cronies uptown, or fished in 
the Fox river a few miles upstream of where it empties 
into the Illinois. 

On my second-to-last night there, we sat on lawn chairs 
in the back yard and drank lemonade. It was too early in 
the season for lightning bugs or mosquitoes, and the night 
was clear and cool. The moon was three days shy of being 
full, and we watched almost solid-looking low-level clouds 
racing beneath it, driven by winds that we couldn’t feel. 

“Do you ever hear things singing anymore, Brian?” 

His voice was relaxed and casual, and his eyes were on 
the sky. 

“Once in a while,” I said. “Not too often.” 

We sat. He took a drink. I took a drink. 

“What causes it, gramps?” 

“There are some things I know about, and a lot more I 
don’t,” he said. “This is one of those.” 

“Doesn't that bother you?” 

He looked at me. “Does it bother you?” 

“It didn’t when I was nine. Now I want to know.” 

After a minute he nodded, took a drink, looked at the 
moon. “I guess I do too.” 

“It is real, isn’t it?” 

Pure 1s. 

The moon hung over us, the colour of bone, its moun- 
tains and valleys clearly visible. Crickets sang a waxing 
and waning song all around us. Maybe to each other, 
maybe to us. Maybe to the moon. 

“You think it has something to do with God?” I asked. 

“Most things do,” he said, “but I couldn’t say how.” He 
took another long drink, and I could hear the splash and 
clink in his glass. “You know what Thelonius Monk said 
about music?” 

“Nope.” 

“Somebody was interviewing him. ‘How would you 
describe what you do? How much of it is planned, and 
how much improvised?’ That sort of thing. And he said, 
‘Talking about music is like dancing about architecture.” 

I thought about that. It wasn’t what I wanted to hear, 
but it made sense. In a few minutes he said something 
about baseball, or the weather, or his garden, and we 
moved on. 

The next day we went to the graveyard where grand- 
mother is buried. Her plot is on a hillside overlooking 
the river, beneath the outer edges of an old oak’s shady 


canopy.We didn’t talk much on the drive, but as we were 
crossing the river I said, “Can you do it with people?” 

He knew what I was talking about, but he studied my 
face for a moment to make sure, before looking back at 
the road. “Sometimes. But it isn’t easy. The sound of their 
breathing, their heartbeat, even their stomach growling 
feels like interference. But I guess you know that you 
don’t really do it with your ears, anyway.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“J heard your grandmother once, maybe a month after 
I met her. I was already half in love with her, and we 
were sitting on her father’s porch. He didn’t like me much, 
so he was out there with us, on the other end of the porch.” 

I laughed. “Were you trying to hold her hand or some- 
thing?” 

He grinned, and I could see my dad’s crooked smile in 
him then. “I knew better than that. We were just talking, 
I don’t remember what about. It must not have been very 
important, with her dad so close by. But right in the 
middle of it, a song came out of your grandmother like 
you wouldn’t believe.” 

“What did it sound like?” 

“I can’t say exactly, but it was light and fast and sweet, 
and you could listen to it for your whole life if you had 
the chance.” He shook his head. “It wasn’t very loud and 
it probably didn’t last for more than a minute, but it almost 
knocked me off the porch.” 

“What did you do?” 

“IT said goodnight to her and her dad both, and I walked 
home telling myself that she was going to be my wife 
one of these days.” He smiled a smile that was born in 
the fall of 1920 and never completely died out of his 
face, even when we reached the cemetery. 

Grandmother’s stone had her name and dates on it, 
and said she was a Beloved Wife and Mother. Beside the 
inscription was blank granite where grandfather’s name 
would be carved one day. There were a few leaves plas- 
tered around the stone’s base, and I cleared them away. 
Grandfather stood with his hand on the stone and looked 
down at the river. There was a look on his face that made 
me wonder what he saw and heard. 

“This is a nice spot,” he said after a while. After a while 
longer we both walked back to his car and crossed the 
river again. 

The next day I left his house after lunch to go back to 
my parents’ place and my summer job. But I took a left 
instead of a right after crossing the bridge, and I ended 
up back at the cemetery. I hunched and sat on my heels 
at my grandmother's grave, my right hand flat against the 
smooth, cool stone. At one point I thought I heard the 
echo of some fast, light strings, like a Spanish guitar rever- 
berating in an open courtyard, heard from outside the 
adobe walls of a cavernous hacienda. In a moment it was 
gone, but not before I had an ephemeral glimpse of a 
young girl with a stern father in a mild October, forty-six 
years before I met her in a different lifetime. 


Twelve years go by and I’m with my grandfather in a 
hospital hallway. He’s wearing a suit jacket that I remem- 
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ber seeing in his closet when I was nine years old. It 
hangs on him now. He still has the big frame he always 
had — wide shoulders, big hands — but he’s gone tough 
and stringy and shrunken the way most men do if they 
make it into their 90s and don’t become loose-skinned 
and bloated. His glasses are thicker than they had been, 
but his hearing is still fine. 

He puts a hand on my shoulder and I give him a leaden 
smile. My folks moved down to Florida last year; until 
their flight gets in tonight, gramps will be my only com- 
pany. My wife is sedated in the next room; my son was 
born dead two hours ago. We hadn’t picked out a name 
for him yet. 

We go into Becky’s room and sit down in the two plastic 
chairs beside her bed. He’s saying kind things, and I’m 
responding mechanically and watching my wife’s face. 
Her eyes are clamped shut in a kind of wince, and I hope 
she’s not dreaming. 

The doctors told us it was a risky thing, and the labour 
had been long and exhausting. We’re both in our thirties, 
and he would have been our first. I don’t cry, but only 
because I’m wrung out and empty. Grandfather's sinewy 
hand is rough on the back of my neck, and I slump against 
his shoulder, half asleep already. 

My last thought is the awareness of music: low, dis- 
cordant, grating. 


When grandfather died of a heart attack three months 
after the miscarriage, I remembered that music and realized 
I had been expecting his death since that night. We spent 
more time together in the last three months than we had 
in the previous three years, and I’m grateful for that. 

He left his money to my parents and the house to Becky 
and me. We moved in a little less than a year ago, and 
Becky threw herself into redecorating. The only part of 
the house we haven't touched is the music room. The 
records are all still there, but they’re outnumbered now 
by CDs. The stereo is a custom job: top of the line CD 
player, tiny little Bose speakers in all four corners of the 
room, topped by a turntable that looks as anachronistic 
as the vinyl LPs in their oversized jackets. When we first 
inherited the house I was afraid of what ghosts I would 
find in this room, but the place is haunted only by memo- 
ries; the only spirits here are welcome ones — Mozart 
and Handel and Charlie Parker — floating out of four 
small speakers. 

Becky and I have gone out to the graveyard by the 
river often, but I never touch my grandparents’ head- 
stone. I’m afraid that if I did I would hear discordant 
music and find myself back in a cramped, numbing hos- 
pital room. Instead, I sit on a hardwood floor in the mid- 
dle of the night and listen for traces of grandfather in the 
songs he collected. Those traces crop up every now and 
again, most reliably in a stretch in the ‘spring’ section of 
Vivaldi’s Four Seasons that evokes the man’s bone-deep 
optimism, and in the sly, drawling wit of John Prine that 
calls to mind his quiet wryness. 

Becky has been given a clean bill of health by the doc- 
tors, but we haven't talked about trying for another child 


yet. For several months after coming home from the hospi- 
tal we didn’t make love, and by the time her body and 
mind seemed to be nearing full recovery, gramps died 
and I lost my equilibrium for a while. The way it ended 
up, the first time we made love again after losing the 
child was in my grandfather’s house. It was halting and 
tentative at first; like most men I know very little about 
the secret rhythms and interior cadences of my wife’s 
body or soul, and for a time it felt as if our stillborn son 
formed a barrier between us that could only be breached 
slowly and with great care. 

But every marriage has its own rhythms: new verses, 
familiar choruses. Lately things have been better. We’ve 
regained our balance and are moving together again. 

Three hours ago we made love. She ended up on top, 
her hips and mine moving in concert. Afterwards I lay 
with my head on her abdomen as we watched television 
in contented drowsiness. When I heard it I came fully 
awake, instantly aware of our positions on the king-size 
bed, the warmth of her thighs against my ribs and her 
hip beneath my hand. I sat up and she looked at me, 
curious. 

“What's wrong?” 

“Nothing,” I said, but I knew I had a silly smile on my 
face. “Just dancing about architecture.” 

It has become a code phrase with us, the kind of inti- 
mate linguistic short-hand all lovers have. I told her the 
source of the quote years ago, but not that grandfather 
taught it to me, or in what context. We use it whenever 
we discuss something that we know can’t be shared com- 
pletely, or properly explained — a movie or book that 
one of us likes but the other doesn’t, or an idea that only 
one of us believes. 

“lm going to get something to drink,” I tell her. “You 
want something?” 

She yawns and shakes her head, nestles deeper into 
the blankets. I go to the kitchen with the sound echoing 
in my head, and end up on the floor of the music room. 

It’s two in the morning. John Coltrane and Cannonball 
Adderly, playing in a Chicago nightclub in 1959, come 
through the headphones as I lay on the floor with my 
eyes closed and savour what I heard when my wife was 
beneath me tonight: a rich, sonorous mix of flute, high 
strings, and a clear trumpet playing divergent lines that 
soared up through three octaves and danced across 
glissandos, then faded without a hint of coda. 

In a couple of months, when Becky starts to show, I'll 
move the speakers into our bedroom, to both sides of 
the bed, and play Mozart. In eight or nine years, I'll tell 
my daughter I know a secret. A big one. About the whole 
world. 


Martin Simpson was born and raised in Illinois, USA, 
and now lives with his wife and three cats in Gainesville, 
Florida. He appeared in TTA8 with his very first short 
story, the much admired ‘Last Rites and Resurrections'’, 
which was reprinted in the eponymous anthology and 
subsequently nominated for the British Fantasy Award 
for Best Short Story. He has also completed several novels 
that his agent is now submitting. Meanwhile, he contin- 
ues to teach at the University of Florida. 








Rick Cadger 


Of Weather Signs & Absolution 





ou can feel the weight of the leaden sky press- 

ing down upon your head. Was that just the blus- 

ter of the wind in your ears, or a hint of thunder 
from beyond the hills? You lower your axe and glance at 
the ceiling of cloud that hangs overhead, almost near 
enough to touch. With your face lifted to the sky, you 
detect the first drops of rain in the wind. You drop the 
axe and kick it into a hollow in the woodpile before 
pulling a tarpaulin over the heap of logs. As an after- 
thought you lift a corner of the tarp and pull out a couple 
of hefty chunks of wood, which you carry back to the 
house. By the time you get inside, both the wind and the 
rain have increased in strength; large drops whip and 
smash against the windows, blurring the world beyond 
the glass. 

After you have shed your coat and boots, you throw 
one log onto the spluttering fire in the lounge grate, and 
dump the other on the tiled hearth. You switch on the 
TV, but shut it off again in disgust after being confronted 
with four channels of hissing snow. The restlessness of 
the weather has infected you; you fidget and pace, pick- 
ing up books and magazines only to discard them irritably 
moments later. 

That was definitely thunder. The house still vibrates 
long after the sound has died. You walk to the window 
and peer out through the film of sagging water. So dark! 
It is barely past noon, but the sky is almost black, and the 
land simply melts in darkness a few hundred yards from 
the house. It is only when a colossal gash of lightning 
momentarily splits the sky that you are able to make out 
the horizon of a landscape transformed. The moor is always 
wild and bleak, but the terrain revealed by that sudden 
flash is somehow even more tortured, almost alien in its 
twisted, blasted severity. You shiver. 

The ferocity of the weather drives you away from the 
window in search of warmth. You slump into your arm- 
chair beside the hearth and wait for the heat from the fire 
to soak into you. The flames hold your gaze, but you 
dismiss the flickering images that grow and die so rapidly 
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amid the dancing tongues as they lick at the raw wood. 
They are just tricks of your memory and your conscience. 

It is dark when you wake. Very dark. You can just make 
out the shapes of the room and its contents in the faint 
glow from the hearth. The feeble illumination evaporates 
as you move away in search of the light switch. Now you 
are a blind man with arms outstretched. 

The switch is already on. You remember that there was 
light when you went to sleep. Groping back to your seat 
you pick up the television’s remote control and stab it 
with a finger. There is no power. A few prods with the 
poker resurrect your fire and the room appears. In this 
animate half-light it is a different place. Like the storm- 
altered world outside, it bears only passing resemblance 
to anywhere you know. 

Thunder explodes all around; ornaments rattle on the 
mantelpiece and windows buzz in their frames. It is not 
until several seconds after the detonation has passed that 
you recognise the sound of someone beating upon the 
door of the cottage. There is no reason for your sudden 
pang of fear, but you allow the knocking to continue for 
some moments before gathering the courage to wrench 
open the warped oak door. The misshapen figure that 
stands before you is a fitting denizen of this strange world 
into which you have woken. It interprets your startled 
backward step as an invitation, and crosses the threshold, 
turning to close the door behind it. 

“Thanks.” The girl pulls down the hood of her massive 
parka. She is startlingly young; fourteen or fifteen. Too 
young to have any business on the moor at night. 

She stands dripping before you. Waiting for you to speak. 

Pull yourself together... 

“Sorry to come banging on your door,” she says. 

“That’s okay. Bloody awful night to be caught out in the 
open.” There is no escape. You can’t possibly refuse her 
shelter. “Come in and take your coat off. I’'ll find some- 
where for it to dry.” You take the incredibly heavy gar- 
ment into the scullery, using the walls to guide you through 
the blackness. When you return, the girl is standing by the 
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fire. Steam is already beginning to curl from her jeans. You 
suppose you should offer to find her a dry pair to change 
into, but the intimacy of clothes-sharing is out of the ques- 
tion. The very thought makes you cringe. Anyway, you’ve 
nothing that would fit her, so there’s an end to it. 

“It’s a nice house,” she says. 

‘Ym afraid it has its disadvantages,” you reply. “The 
power’s out for a start. I’m sorry to say I can’t even offer 
you a cup of tea. No gas, you see. It’s electricity or nothing 
up here.” As you speak, you are struck by the awfulness 
of the situation. There is no TV, no radio. You have to 
choose between conversation and silence. Both prospects 
fill you with apprehension. 

But at least there is no light. You could never have 
faced her in the light. 


t was hard to see the point of view of those who 

persecuted you, wasn’t it? Even though you could 

remember a time when you paid lip service to the 
same right-thinking mindset. In the end, your ethical theo- 
rizing was up to spec, but you failed the practical. You 
were convicted and sentenced despite your claims of in- 
nocence. Guilty as fuck, and may God help anyone crass 
enough to have mercy on your soul. 

You never admitted your mistake but you paid for it all 
the same. Paid-in-full-account-settled-get-off-my-fucking- 
back. No chance. 

Every time they looked at you they burned you at the 
stake. The smell of wood-smoke followed you every- 
where. Their eyes seared you so badly that you had to 
check each night for scarring. Eventually you couldn't 
bear to venture out without the talismanic protection of a 
pair of aviator-style Foster Grants. Without them, the guilt 
that beamed from your eyes attracted tormentors like a 
beacon. The black teardrop lenses were a compromise. 
Wrap-arounds would have been too submissive; mirror- 
shades too belligerent. 

A bad move, but how could you have known? With 
your protective visor you felt safe enough to go out more 
often. Your effrontery was like a red rag, and your peers 
were Taureans to a man. Snouts and horns grew before 
your eyes, followed by even more startling stages of 
metamorphosis. It was when fangs appeared that you 
decided to flee, but even then the baying of the pack 
chased you for days. 


he sight of the girl’s pullover draped over the 

lounge radiator sets your heart hammering in 

your throat as if you had just swallowed it. You 
hadn’t forgotten about her, but you had dared to hope 
that you had dreamed her presence. Why not? Your tur- 
bulent sleep is habitually filled with trespassers. One more 
would not be such a remarkable thing. 

But she is real. 

You want her out. An ear to the door of the spare room 
detects no sound from within. You can’t bring yourself to 
knock, so you go about as many chores as you can de- 
vise, making as much noise as you can. Even when the 
curtains are all thrown open and the grate relieved of 
ashes, there is no sign of your guest. You wander into 
the kitchen hoping that the smell of coffee and food will 
draw her forth. 





“Morning,” she grins, startling the strength from your 
legs. “Hope you don’t mind me using the kitchen. I 
thought I’'d knock you up some breakfast, just to say ta 
for putting me up.” She slides a tray of bacon and sau- 
sages under the grill, then turns to press down the slide 
of the toaster. The kettle boils and switches itself off. 
“Electric’s back on,” she says, following your gaze. 

“Ah... Good.” 

“Ym Bhupinder,” she says. 

Oh, God... Please don’t let her want to shake hands. 

You should tell her your name, it would be polite. But 
you can’t take the risk. The last thing you need is a friend 
— especially one like her. She is looking at you; waiting 
for your name. Wide brown eyes. Such big eyes. She 
must see a great deal with those. 

Fool. Conceal yourself. 

You tear your eyes from hers. “Martin,” you say. 

Stop looking at me. 

The tray rattles out from the grill and the girl turns the 
food over before pushing it back under the heat. You 
can see your sunglasses on top of the fridge, but the 
kitchen is long and one-person narrow. You would have 
to squeeze past the girl to get to your shades. You could 
not avoid touching her. 

Just ask her to pass you the glasses. 

What if she’s a Muslim? Isn’t there some kind of rule 
that makes it even worse to touch a Muslim woman? Is 
that why she didn’t offer to shake hands when she intro- 
duced herself? 

Just ask her to pass you the glasses. 

How can you tell whether she’s a Muslim? Her accent 
says Leicester, not Mecca. Do Muslims wear jeans? Some- 
how that doesn’t seem right. What does it matter — you 
would flinch from contact if she were Jewish, Catholic or 
Scientologist. 

Inspiration! 

“Is your coat dry?” You nod at the radiator on the far 
end wall of the room. 

“TJ haven't looked,” Bhupinder says. She checks the grill 
then moves to feel her parka. 

You rush to the fridge, snatching the sunglasses from 
its top and crawling behind them. 

“Yes, completely dry — ” She turns and does a double 
take at the glasses which have materialised upon your face. 

Bhupinder doesn’t join you for breakfast. While you 
are eating she gathers her things together, wrapping them 
in her coat and dumping the entire bundle on the floor 
by the front door. She comes and stands just behind you. 
Her breast brushes your shoulder. The contact could be 
accidental. No, it happens again. The touch firmer this 
time, more insistent. 

“I don’t have to go right away,” she says. Her voice is 
as deep and dark as her eyes. 

Not again, not again, not again... 

“You'd better. Isn’t someone going to miss you?” 

“No.” Bhupinder walks around the table and sits in the 
place opposite you. “You live alone here. I don’t see a 
car. Don’t you get a bit lonely? I thought you might like 
to have someone to talk to.” (See? You knew those big 
eyes saw a lot.) “Wouldn’t you like to talk to me?” 

You look up at her, and suddenly the protection of 
your sunglasses seems frighteningly inadequate. Her long 





black hair shines in the shaft of bright morning that spears 
through the window, investing her with a halo. She has 
the body and the knowing smile of a woman. 

But you know that trap all too well. 

Her eyes penetrate your black lenses with ease, and 
you are certain she sees the shame that has exiled you. Is 
she yet another of the legion of your tormentors? 

“You really should go...” 

You stand. A gesture intended to demonstrate your 
readiness to see her out. 

“What are you afraid of?” she asks, coming to stand 
before you. That smile still animates the corners of her 
mouth. She begins to lift the front of her t-shirt. 

“No. Don’t.” 

Bhupinder’s hands fall to her sides. She purses her lips 
and nods. “So, do you want to talk?” 

“About what?” 

“About whatever. You can tell me anything you want. 
In a while I'll be gone and you won’t see me again.” 

“I don’t understand. Why are you here?” 

Oh, that smile. How can it be fair that this young girl 
knows everything while you know nothing? How can 
she be so certain that you need to talk? 

How can she be so right? 


ou took your punishment bitterly. You were no 
criminal — unless gullibility was a crime. You 
were the dupe, the victim. 

Not guilty. 

You never apologised. You never confessed to having 
done wrong. Contrition was for those who had sinned. 
Despite was the prerogative of the wrongly convicted. 

You had been taken in by a licentious demeanour and 
voluptuous contours. How could you have known? You 
didn't know... 

An innocent man doesn’t crawl away. 

Oh, you knew all right. 


ou stare at the ceiling. Bhupinder kneels at your 

side, but you don’t look at her. You know she 

will be smiling. You are thankful that she left 
your glasses alone when she undressed you. Her own 
clothes lie piled upon yours on the floor by the bed. 
Your erection lies heavy across your belly. The harder 
you try to pretend it isn’t there, the more it twitches. 

You want to tell her everything, but the words have 
hidden inside you for so long that you are unable to find 
them. 

Her finger traces the line of your lips. It is the first time 
she has touched you. 

“Speak to me,” she whispers. “Confession is good for 
the soul, you know.” 

You glance at her. Yes, her mouth is curved in that 
same expression. She laughs and your eyes drop briefly, 
attracted by the trembling of her breasts. 

“Catharsis. Maybe your last chance. Karma, Samsara, 
Moksa.” 

ncaa. 

“I offer you the choice. Redemption and release, or the 
sweetest of damnations.” She drapes her long hair over your 
groin as she speaks. You feel her breath on your thighs. 

Se canmit.- 


You snatch off your sunglasses and hurl them across 
the room. Brittle plastic shatters against the wall. You 
turn your gaze upon her, daring her to endure the pain 
that radiates from your eyes. 

She absorbs it all, feeding from it. She begins to shine. 
Bhupinder cradles your head in her arms and strokes 


, your hair. 


“Let it out,” she says softly. 

She has something in her hand. A long thin object like 
a straw. You watch, unblinking as she brings it closer to 
your face. The last movement is swift, and the thin tube 
pierces your eye with a pop. There is no pain and you do 
not cry out. With your other eye you watch as Bhupinder 
lowers her head and puts her lips to the end of the tube. 

“Sat Srii Akaal,” she murmurs in the darkness. “Truth is 
eternal.” 


hupinder has gone, but the imprint of her kiss 

burns like a third eye on your forehead. The 

clean smell of new rain is in the air, and out on 

the moor the wind is growing in strength. You can feel 

the weight of dark clouds mustering overhead, and you 
know that the thunder will soon be here. 

But it will not last. The season of storms is almost at an 

end. When your sight returns a bright world will be waiting. 
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ur cabin window aboard the SS Arcadia affords 

a moon dappled view of The River and we are 

so close to the water line that setting sail is a 
much anticipated excitement. 

Maria brushes her teeth in bottled mineral water. I 
choose drawers for passports, cash and other valuables. 
The bell rings for a late supper. 

“Shall we?” 

li vOusse 

“OK.” 


ur London relationship was floundering but 

we had made it this far: the top deck of a luxury 

cruiser moored on the West Bank of The 
Eternal River with a crescent moon and the ancient 
constellations to lighten our loads. In ten minutes or so if 
the breeze was strong enough and the red sandy desert 
dry enough we would be treated to a miniature aurora in 
the air atop the tomb of Queen Hahnehka, a local oddity 
caused by wider climactic changes. 

The impeccably dressed waiter arrived with our chilled 
bottled drinks. “No look,” he said. 

“Eh?” 

“No look. Shooting star show. Make you very sick.” 

I smiled, replied in a tone I hoped was not supercilious, 
“Tn our country shooting stars are considered a lucky omen.” 

“That's right,” Maria added. “We make wishes on them.” 

Queen Hahnehka had married her elderly stepfather in 
order to ascend the throne. She had ruled authoritatively for 
some twenty years until her adopted son Natmekhat be- 
came king during her unexpected and somewhat prolonged 
absence. No proof was ever offered against him but 
rumours abounded down the millennia. It must have 
taken an extremely clever scheme to bump off such a wily 
woman. 

I let Maria sign the tab for our room number. The waiter 
had refused to look out across the water the whole time. 
He tucked his tray and his white cloth under his arm and 
made for the safety of the lounge bar. 

“Hey, Abdullah!” I called out to his departing jacket. 
“Mad dogs and Englishmen, eh?” 

“Shh, Ian,” Maria ordered, “the display’s about to start.” 


aria wanted to make love in another 
continent. With a backdrop of deep blue 
water bordered by a fertile strip of grasses 
and palm trees against a relief of yellow desert and gold- 
brown hills, who could blame her? We’d moved the 


bedside cabinet to the other side of the room that morning 
and pushed the twin beds together but in our absence 
the cabin staff — all relatives of the captain, if shipboard 
rumour were to be believed— had restored the furniture 
to its rightful position and folded the sheets and blankets 
into the heads of crocodiles. 

We snuggled together on the bed nearest the window. 
I was tired and full of briefly blazing thoughts like the 
moths around the top deck electrocutor. Maria and I had 
dispensed with condoms only a week ago, after she’d 
spent a month convincing me she had known less than 
half a dozen men and was safer than a string of building 
societies. I wanted to believe her but...she was exception- 
ally pretty and as the commercial executive of her father’s 
catering business surely got chatted up by every dick ina 
pinstripe seven days a week. 

She came quickly and quietly. I rested my stubbly chin 
against her bare Latin shoulders, enjoying the dampness 
of her sweaty buttocks against my groin. 

I fell into sun-addled slumber. My brother stood in front 
of the window rail, clothed in a white, gold and blue kilt 
with beige sandals and adorned with impossibly expen- 
sive jewellery; but still recognizably dear departed Bill. I 
followed his beckoning left hand. We walked over the 
water to the no-longer ruined palace where the nocturnal 
shooting stars were revealed to be a courtyard firework 
display of geographically puzzling Ancient Chinese 
proportions. Within, every chamber held the heady mixed 
scent of rich foods, cloying incense and aphrodisiac phero- 
mones, causing my tongue to tingle. 

Queen Hahnehka awaited me on a bed of scarlet ibis 
feathers whose softness made cotton wool seem abrasive. 
Her lips were around me instantly and later her smooth 
brown legs wrapped their chocolate ribbons over my chest 
and shoulders as we coupled like holocaust survivors 
bent on re-populating the Earth. 

When she finally spoke I was given to understand that 
she took me to be the heir apparent Natmekhat. Incest 
taboos had long been ruled irrelevant amongst royalty 
and she was seeking to keep me in sexual thrall so that 
she might remain ruler for the rest of her natural span. 
She was darker skinned, fuller bodied and several years 
older than Maria. I was on the point of asking her how 
my late brother had fallen into her service when my reverie 
was broken by a disturbance from the cabin window. I 
caught a flash of blue sailor suit, dark moustached face 
and a swallow’s wing fluttering of the starboard curtain. 

“Shit, someone was watching!” I cursed. 
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Maria angled her head to brush my cheek with her 
mouth. 
“Who cares? Must be the desert air...you were wild!” 


he second morning was a whirl of cartouches, 
wall paintings and grizzled guards with hands 
extended to receive the Westerners’ baksheesh. 
The heat made me feel faint. Also, cruel irony of outmoded 
political correctness, I suspected I'd actually carried some 
sort of stomach bug out to Rexor with me rather than caught 
it here. Maybe it was simply travel sickness and would pass. 

Every tomb seemed to possess extra chambers and 
recesses, some of them railed off but some open to the 
gawping public. I was in love with the sky goddess, enrap- 
tured by the multilayered pharaonic fables but already 
the pace was getting to me. 

“Ian, are you OK?” 

I squeezed Maria’s hand. Anglo-Italian, petite, face 
swathed in dark tresses and dominated by café noir eyes, 
she had been with me a mere six months. Eleven if you 
included the time spent chasing and summoning up cour- 
age to ask her out. “No, not really,” I replied. “I feel like 
my head is floating off into psychedelic space whilst my 
stomach is churning like a cement mixer.” 

“Always the poet, in sickness and in health. Can you 
stand up?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Try. We’re heading back to the boat now. It sails at two. 
I’m sure you'll feel better lying on the bed just watching 
the water.” 

“T hope so. I can’t wait to see the submerged temple.” 

“You will, darling, don’t worry about that.” 

I wasn’t quite sure what she meant. Just girlfriendly 
reassurance, I suppose. 


he JVC in the cabin promises 8 different channels 
but delivers only the one: a confusing array of 
old-fashioned family entertainment intermixed 
with soft drinks adverts in impenetrably accented Arabic. 

There was an English news service at twenty hundred 
hours. I watched dumbfounded at the out of date items 
regarding East Coast erosion, greenhouse noxiousness 
and fundamentalists with nuclear warheads. That was last 
year’s nightmare, a perturbation in the world’s precession 
that we’d somehow scraped through. 

We were two short at the dinner table — the expected 
subtropical ailments striking early in the tournament. The 
talk was of politics with unified whingeing against the 
current government. I played a silent game of ‘spot the 
hypocrite’ as, on pure statistics alone, at least five of our 
number must have voted for the bastards. 

I asked Michael, an absconding headmaster, what he 
thought about the evening broadcast and somehow became 
embroiled in a childishly circular argument as he insisted all 
the features were hotly topical and I maintained that right 
down to the Premiership results and scorers they were at 
least six months past their sell-by. Maria dragged me off 
for a taste of her lipstick beneath the tropical stars before 
things degenerated into table banging and hair-tearing. 

Later, he approached me on the open top deck of the 
SS Arcadia, gin and tonic in hand, and smilingly suggested, 
“Civilization could all be shot to pieces by the time this 


cruise finishes. We could become a floating museum, an 
artefact of all that’s left of democracy and imperialism.” 

I sniffed, “That’s rather fanciful for a schoolteacher.” 

Maria squeezed my wrist. “Now, Ian, don’t start off again. 
We've got four temples to visit tomorrow morning and I 
for one want a peaceful night. Come on!” 

As we descended the spiral stairs towards the passenger 
accommodation, Michael called out, “I'll pick up a Times 
at the Rexor Grand. Show you I’m right and how the whole 
planet’s in a proper bloody mess.” 


y night’s sleep was peopled by the chocolate 
breasted handmaidens of Queen Hahnehka, 
Kalashnikov-ed terrorists sporting mirror 
shades and weirdly animate Nile crocodiles made from 
alabaster and agate. 

What was I to make of it all? I hardly dared share such 
exhausting visions with my erstwhile jealous girlfriend, 
Maria. I had hoped, of course, to make contact with the 
spirit of my late brother, his bones cracked into spasticity 
by the troubled mud, his flesh gobbled by the red fish 
adorning our dinner plates, his ka lighter than feathers but 
not yet passed through to the Underworld. 

Maybe later... 





had been suffering from diarrhoea and a flu-like ex- 

haustion for several hours but I was not going to 

miss the trip to the submerged temple for anything. 
When the flood started, the local government realized 
surprisingly swiftly that many of their archaeological 
treasures would soon be swept into silt. A French company 
constructed a huge perspex dome over and around the 
temple of Ramasalam III, completing the job a mere two 
days before The River burst its banks and turned a major 
tributary into Le Lac Nouveau. 

“Maria, you're going to have to help me,” I pleaded. 

“Oh, for goodness sake, Ian! The whole holiday you're 
acting like a bloody cripple!” 

“Ym sorry. My head is spinning and there’s no strength 
in my legs.” 

“Lean on my arm, then, but don’t go toppling over the 
side ‘cause nobody’s gonna jump in and save*you.” 

“T wouldn’t expect them too.” 

We had transferred from the SS Arcadia to a small flotilla 
of glass-bottomed boats — matchbox shaped barges rather 
than the traditional felucca. Now we formed a wide, rather 
ragged circle with a few groups from other passenger liners 
—belying the earlier supposition that our craft had somehow 
become the last floating refuge of civilization. The engines 
coughed into silence. As our movement ceased, the monu- 
ment beneath the clear, surprisingly pollution-free lake hove 
into view. It took my eyes several seconds to adjust to the 
way the water tricked the eyes’ sense of perspective so 
that heads seemed over-large whilst bodies were foreshort- 
ened. Awed into stillness, I could make out four seated fig- 
ures, all double-crowned, hewn out of golden sandstone 
but with a few modern restorative additions such as black 
and flesh colour paint around the eyes and other facial 
features to bring their mighty solemnity into sharp relief. 
The guide book said that they were each sixty feet high. 
Through the treble layers of glass, liquid and perspex such 
measurements were mere numbers plucked from the air. 





STATE OF THE ARK 


Wavelets lapped against the side of the boat. Wooden 
boards creaked as people shifted from one foot to another. 
Otherwise, the world was sworn to silence. 

During the past two years we’d lost so many of our East 
Anglian churches and historic buildings to the overflowing 
North Sea as the steadily melting drip of the ice caps had 
quickened to a flood tide. If only we’d had the equivalent 
foresight to preserve some of our Saxon shrines in this way. 

So much looking down was giving me really bad vertigo. 
I sat back on the bench rubbing my eyes and my forehead 
as if overwhelmed by this new wonder of the world. 

Later, as fever engulfed me in my narrow bed, I dreamed 
that the statues rose up out of their watery prison and 
stormed through the barren fields of the blessed like the 
four horse/ess men of the Apocalypse. The first was Queen 
Hahnehka; the second the spitting image of my brother; 
the third a curiously lifelike rendition of Maria; the last as 
faceless as bureaucratic injustice. I tossed and turned, kicked 
at the sheet, sweated fountains and screamed wordlessly 
as it became abundantly clear that the face required by 
this final ancient avenger was, of course, my own. 


omeone has been leaving hieroglyphic messages 

underneath my pillow. I have quizzed Maria and 

the cabin staff but they all swear blind they have 
no knowledge of such surreptitious goings-on. My inge- 
nuity is being tested; my patience, also, as the last four 
pictograms spell the equivalent English letters B-I-L-L. 
Surely even my late brother wouldn’t resort to such tom- 
foolery? And yet, there’s a certain conviction about these 
missives which suggest his twisted amalgam of intellect, 
daredevil living and pub quiz mentality. I am asked to 
think of fifteen infamous ships or a dozen explorers you 
wouldn’t trust with your house keys. Time-filling trivia! 

Then again, what if the communications are genuine 
and I have somehow been enlisted to help his soul through 
the seven fields of the Underworld and to ensure his 
heart balances against the feather of truth? 

Poppycock! I have taken all three letters to the top deck 
and let the warm breeze carry their shreds into The Eternal 
River, a paper covering for his fish-fodder bones decom- 
posing in the murky depths. 


ebility and subsequent confinement to my cabin 

has made me seriously consider seeking com- 

pensation from the travel agent who sold us 
this package as a five-star voyage on a state of the art 
cruise ship. The passport drawer remains jammed and 
awaits a redeeming screwdriver. We have ceased using 
the hand drier which, once activated, knows only per- 
petual hot white noise. Today, after a particularly difficult 
defecation, I staggered into the shower only to be drench- 
ed with fine grain sand. Quite how our over-efficient valet 
will cope with that I can only conjecture. 

Stricken with sickness, my sole consolation is to lie on 
my bed watching The River flow past at a rate of five 
knots or so. To my illness-addled mind it seems much 
faster. Loose branches and giant lily pads mark the central 
reservation of its span. On the far bank some hundred 
metres distant life carries on much as it has for several 
millennia — the fellahin and the oxen tilling the fields, 
barefooted children riding over-laden donkeys, a strip of green 


cultivation before the ceaseless encroachment of the desert. 
Only the occasional intrusion of beaten-up motor vehicles 
and incongruous satellite dishes disrupts the time warp. 

At some point I must have fallen into hallucinogenic 
slumber because the further shores disappeared, the gentle 
rise and fall became more like the swell of a wild ocean, 
the sunlight and sharp blue sky were lost in a bronchitic 
fog which mirrored my own medical condition. Where 
was the good captain taking us? In a country where most 
of the population have rarely seen rain let alone snow, how 
could we suddenly be shrouded in all the chill grey lung- 
wracking mist and drizzle of every dreary North Sea day? 


ickness or no, I have been watching the shooting 

stars again. At least they take my mind off the 

Richter eruptions within my stomach. My bottom 
smells alternately of bad eggs and crabmeat. The extractor 
fan has failed and the sliding window is the cabin’s only 
ventilation. It’s a straight choice between putrid gas and 
an invading army of malarial mosquitoes. Understandably, 
sweet Maria seems to have relocated to another cabin. 

Foul bowel brown cow! 

As my insides seemingly fall apart, so does the superficial 
structure of the Arcadia. The electricity works only inter- 
mittently. Last night I dreamt that I sleepwalked and some- 
how spoke fluent Arabic to the night porter when explain- 
ing the decay of both my person and my room. 

On my return, Queen Hahnehka awaited me atop my 
bed. Despite my condition, I hoped that we might make 
love as we had on an earlier night. Instead, as my arms 
embraced her she became gelatinous...squidgy...without 
internal substance. Her legendary beauty faded into melted 
wetness on the grey blanket. Her face was the last feature 
to disappear. For a few aching moments her visage meta- 
morphosed into that of my late brother. Then I was simply 
left with a sacrilegious lake of unidentified bodily fluid. 


The Titanic, The Bismarck, The Mary Rose, The Peaquod, 
The Argo, The Marie Celeste, The Golden Hind, The 
Nina, The Pinto and The Santa Maria, The Cutty Sark, 
The Mayflower, The Beagle, The Belgrano and The QE2. 


am aware that because of my bout of sickness some 
of my impressions and memories from this time may 
become confused and untrustworthy. So be it. 

My disturbed sleep patterns found me waking with the 
sun and taking a stumbling tour of the several decks. As 
we chugged through the early morning mist the banks 
were invisible on either side. Maybe they weren't there at 
all and we spent the dawn hours marooned in a new 
Sargasso. Rashid, boatswain and eldest son of our 
mysterious captain, was tying tiny scrolled messages on 
the feet of several white pigeons as my steps took me 
onto the fore deck. Were we really in such a state or was 
it simply a hobby, a secret gambling cartel unknown to 
the other passengers and the local imam? If the former, it 
reflected very badly on the German designers of the 
Arcadia and gave credence to our worries about that 
state of the world beyond our floating oasis. 

I was unsteady on my feet, dizzy with flu and diarrhoea, 
very much one sausage short of the full hot dog. I ignored 
the sailor, hoping he’d do likewise. 





Christopher Columbus, Sir Walter Raleigh, Hernan Cortes, 
Sir Richard Burton, David Livingstone, Marco Polo, Captain 
Cook, Amerigo Vespucci, Jean-Francois Champollion, 
Odysseus, Alexander the Great, Neil Armstrong. 


fter uncounted fever-filled days afloat in the 

watery wilderness, we have seemingly docked 

at the camel market, reputedly a mere two miles 
upstream from Rexor. I feel just about steady enough to 
stand by my cabin window and observe the comings and 
goings: the rich earthy smell of the snorting animals, the 
haggling of the local traders in their sky blue galabiyahs 
and, somewhere beneath a stolen headscarf, my fickle 
girlfriend off to ‘find herself or be the sister-wife in a 
harem or disappear into the overheating global village. 

“Maria, it was me who came seeking answers!” I call. 

“Oh God, Ian, you’re always so self-centred. Other 
people have lives to lead, you know,” she replies. 

At least, I think these are her words. What with the 
braying and the price-fixing it’s hard to make out details. 
Soon her elfin form is obscured by bactrians and sand- 
filled distance. 


he TV in my cabin gave up the ghost last night, 

its final contribution to world culture a perplexing 

report on how global warming may be unexpect- 
edly contributing to the hothouse increase in fundamental- 
ist terrorism. I think it means that the armed guard at local 
historical sites is to be doubled. 

The intermittent air conditioning brings the putrid smell 
of overcooked fish and stale urine. The bedside lamp 
has short-circuited. Minor inconveniences, I know, but 
indicative of greater ills. 

My fever has abated but my grip on reality remains fragile. 
Many features of the room seem the same but it appears 
I've been moved in my sleep to a single cabin. It’s not what 
I paid for and it’s not how the voyage started, I’m sure. I 
managed to stagger as far as the door. Correct number, per- 
fectly fitting key...of course. A boy from room service came 
and helped me back to my white-sheeted mattress, shak- 
ing his dark head in confusion at my persistent enquiries. 

Of Maria there is no trace—no perfumes, passport or dark 
green evening dresses hanging in the wardrobe. All my blurry 
eyes and still-trembling hands could find was a scrap of 
paper inside my wallet with her name and phone number. 
But it was an 0898 number suggesting she was just some 
masturbatory voice on the end of a telephone cable. 


fter a few hours spent purging my body by the 

use of medicines, tangled memories of my late 

brother, visions of Queen Hahnehka and the 
more prosaic method of simply ‘sweating it out’, I felt 
strong enough to rise and stand by the window. My fragile 
recollection of our itinerary suggested we should be back 
in the shooting star city of Rexor by late afternoon. I 
craned my head out of the aperture, as much as I could 
manage: there was water as far as the eye could see, with 
no suggestion of land, trees or even lily pads. 

The silent cousin from room service brought me a small 
bowl of vegetable soup and a crusty white roll. I savoured 
the smell before I set to eating. I gave my stomach a full 
ten minutes to settle before I exited the cabin. 


From the top deck I could see no banks or coastline, 
either. A flock of birds crossed my path ahead, cawing 
and cavorting into an enormous V-sign. They looked sus- 
piciously like seagulls...but...this far South? 

Most of the other passengers were engaged in a game 
of charades in the Cleopatra Lounge. The air was saturated 
with the tang of gin and the fog of cigarette smoke. One 
of the mimes briefly reminded me of a nightmare I'd re- 
cently experienced concerning the ceremony of the open- 
ing of the mouth. I sought the recollection but it remained 
just out of reach. None of my fellow travellers seemed 
overly bothered by our apparent predicament. Not that I 
asked any of them. 

I returned to my room. As I sat on the bed I realized 
that I was still extremely tired. 

When I awoke, the ship’s doctor was taking my pulse. 
I had fallen asleep in my clothes but my watch was still 
on the bedside cabinet. I couldn’t quite see the hands. 

“You shouldn’t have got up out of bed, Mr Brown,” 
Doctor Yasin stated. “You must allow more time for reco- 
very.” 

“I felt better. For a while, at least.” 

“Exactly. What do you English call it? Oh yes, a false 
dawn. Now you must rest.” 

“But, doctor, I can’t afford to waste any more of the 
trip. I've got questions I need to answer. Mostly about my 
brother, Bill. Did I tell you before? I can’t quite remember.” 

He nodded. His Egyptian eyes expressed both sorrow 
and resignation. “Yes, you told me,” he replied, “but you 
really must leave the sleeping dog to sleep, Mr Brown. 
The answers you seek are not here. You might as well 
chase rainbows.” 


e had lost two of our number to sunstroke, 
one to subtropical flu and two more to 
diarrhoea, but, hey, I was on the mend and 
ready to make merry in a vain attempt to reclaim the days 
lost to sickness. Those around the dinner table sported 
the look of battle veterans; and, as if we had survived an 
arduous campaign, talk was mainly of going home. 
“What about you, Ian, looking forward to touch down 
back at Luton Airport?” 
“Yeah, a little,” I replied. “London has its charms, I sup- 
pose. Just so long as the Thames Barrier holds up.” 
Ronald sputtered his soup all over his side of the table. 
“You jest, surely?” he enquired. “Didn’t you hear it was over- 
whelmed ten days ago? I thought everybody knew that.” 
“T’ve been unwell, removed from events.” 
“Yes, of course you have. Well, anyway, the govern- 
ment’s relocated to Alexandra Palace.” 
“Ally Pally!” 
“The very same. Still broadcasting their petty squabbles 
to the nation, I shouldn’t wonder.” 
Smiling, Michael laid a hand on my wrist and interjected, 
“I hope you haven't got a flat in Docklands, old son.” 
The captain’s brother-in-law served the main course. 
We decided it was lamb stew reconstituted from last 
Tuesday’s leftovers. Despite my earlier bravado, I took 
only the softest white bread roll I could find in the basket 
and a foil wrapped packet of butter. 
Ronald’s heavily made-up wife Helen asked me, “How 
is your lady friend these days? We haven't seen her around.” 





STATE OF THE ARK 


“She ... uh, didn’t return from one of the temple stops. 
Said there was nothing in England for her; had matters 
she wanted to sort out here.” 

Helen gripped my hand. The metal of her several rings 
was surprisingly cold, as if recently washed in ice cubes. 
I couldn’t vouch for the exact veracity of the tale I’d told 
her ... it was just a feeling. “You poor young man,” she 
muttered, “if there’s anything Ronald and I...” 


here has been water on all sides and no sign of 
the riverbanks for the past few days. I remain 
convinced that we are a floating repository of 
all that’s left of Western civilization. How long our supplies 
may last I neither know nor care. 
For the moment, we seem to have escaped the oppres- 
sive orbit of greenhouse politics and plunging coastlines. 
The River is the only ribbon of life. Just The River. 


y late brother’s ghost visited me again last 

night. Whether it was really his spirit or 

some conjuring out of my memory is imma- 
terial. He looks exactly the same as he did at Heathrow 
Airport where I last saw him before the floods obliterated 
the runways: red-faced from his morning’s drinking, 
raucous but well-meaning, as if any troubles the world 
could throw at him would roll easily off his Caucasian 
shell. Who could have predicted that his lager-fuelled 
plunge would drag the family name through the Nile mud 
like the oars of the Nubians? 

“Why didn’t you come before?” he accused. “It’s been 
three years.” 

“I was here for the inquest.” 

“That Arabic shamble! What questions did that answer, 
eh? All they wanted to do was harangue those nasty, drun- 
ken foreigners whose money keeps their crops watered.” 

“What answers are still missing, Bill?” I asked quietly. 

I felt his form was fading like the secret newspaper 
cuttings at the bottom of my suitcase. I waited. He failed 
to reply. Maybe he was simply my projection and I couldn’t 
drag anything more out of the depths of my subconscious— 

“T can’t rest in this place, Ian,” he answered finally. “I’m 
not at peace.” 

“T never really understood why you came here. Historical 
tours were not your scene.” 

“I was chasing skirt, just like the press suggested. It 
was that simple.” 

“She must have been someone very special.” 

The ghost of a smile. “She was,” he muttered. 

“Who?” I croaked, but he was a mere outline against the 
curtain. “Bill, who was she? Some mythical creature, some 
ancient manifestation? Queen Hahnehka, for God’s sake?” 

He was gone. I realized I had probably been shouting. 
I glanced across at Maria’s bed. Surprisingly, she had not 
stirred. During our six months together I had told her 
very little about Bill’s untimely demise. I wanted this trip 
to be romantic, not morbid. 

Or so I liked to tell myself. 


ventually we must stumble upon land again. 
When our craft finally docks back in the wasted 
world we shall be like an inverted Marie Celeste. 
The celebrated ship returned passenger-less to a bustling 





civilization; we will be the last flickering Olympian flame 
keeping home fires burning as Earth catapults back into 
a new Dark Ages. 


aria had wanted to make love in another 
continent. I'd thought that was the limit of 
her ambition but maybe she meant to sleep 
her way across the Saharan bulge of Africa so as to tumble 
into Atlantean bliss out on the Ivory Coast. With her dark 
eyes and her Mediterranean complexion wrapped up in 
a blue and yellow headscarf she could easily pass for an 
upper class Egyptian. 

Queen Hahnehka used sex as a tool to both gain and 
maintain ascendancy. Her amorality would have scared the 
shit out of my male chauvinist brother. My own curiosity 
as to her semi-secret history threatened to spill over into 
obsession. The whereabouts of her body remained an 
archaeological tease tempting the palate of red-blooded 
English explorers down the centuries. That she had invaded 
my dreams was a certainty; that she might still be lingering 
in the heat and dust of this ancient society kept me sifting 
the sands and sniffing the waters of The Eternal River. 





t is the day of disembarkation. My compatriots are 

lined up two by two but I’m travelling alone, thank 

you. The unstamped passport of a certain Maria Lentini 
tucked inside my own simply causes unnecessary conster- 
nation: I leave it on my single bunk for the twice-a-day 
cleaners to deal with. 

The admittedly erratic air conditioning aboard the 
Arcadia has shielded me from the worst effects of the 
heat. Although fully recovered from my ailments, the 
sudden burst of hot air outside almost knocks me over. 

We transfer to a glass-bottomed boat. Across The River, 
to the north, I can see a clump of trees on a rise. Sycamore 
or horse chestnut they seem rather than date palm. The 
engine coughs into silence. It takes my eyes several seconds 
to adjust to the changed perspective caused by glass, water 
and perspex but soon I espy the lustful arrow of Eros, 
some illuminated advertisements and the red, white and 
blue station signs for Piccadilly Circus and Leicester Square. 

So much looking down is giving me really bad vertigo. I 
begin mumbling something along the lines of, “No, this is 
not my stop, let me back on board, please, it’s safer there.” 

I had travelled in order to somehow ‘find myself’, not 
to lose what I’d left behind. Besides which, my brother 
still lies full fathom five and unclaimed; my broadened 
mind has simply returned home with yet more questions... 

Even when I’m back at my high-rise hilltop flat with its 
advantageous view of the moon-dappled New River and 
front row seat for the dizzying shooting star display which 
will pockmark a drowned London, I can’t turn off the 
endless ruminations linking my petty personal crises with 
the grandeur of ancient history. Maybe it’s not just the 
geographical certainties and ecological balance which 
have lately been thrown askew; maybe our very sense of 
time has been perverted, also. 

It could be that my late brother called my beloved but 
little-known Maria out to be with him. 

Or it could be that, in one guise or another, she was 
the mysterious flower he’d followed in the first place. 

I may never know. ey 
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here the hell has she got to?” My mother, 
one hand hovering in a bird-like flutter at 
her neckline, the other restlessly flexing 


around an imaginary gin glass, stared out of the picture 
window across the garden. 

I gave a shrug she couldn’t see. I was sick of being 
Clem’s nursemaid. 

Clem was two years older than I was but it had always 
been, ‘Clem ain’t all there in the head, baby, so you’re 
the eldest, okay? You have to look out for her’. Lately I 
had been ignoring my duty, less thrilled about it at four- 
teen than I had been at ten. Older, difficult, weirdo Clem 
always got in the way of me having any time to myself. 
She had a thing called Asperger’s Syndrome. There is no 
cure. She'll be like that all her life. That means if Mum 
dies I'll be stuck with her. Or if she doesn’t, Mum’s stuck 
with her. I’ve often wished Clem dead. It makes me feel 
terrible, but it’s her or us. It really is. 

For the last three days she had come in at her regular 
hour of five, the front of her t-shirt and jeans damp, her 
fingernails dirty. Until she was seven Clem’s favourite 
game was to model castles in a mixture of her own and 
the dog’s faeces so I hadn’t been exactly keen to find out 
what she was doing. 

When Mum asked if I knew where she was, I grunted a 
sound like assent but I hadn’t a clue. I followed my 
mother’s eyes to the clock. 

“Look, it’s nearly three. The care worker will be here 
any minute. What kind of a mother am I going to look 
like? You’re supposed to be with her. Goddammit.” She 
wheeled around, her stormy eyes shooting lightning at 
me. “Go and find her.” 

I stayed just long enough to let her know I didn’t want 
to go. 


I checked the street. Some hope. She never went out 
there anyway. She didn’t like meeting strange people 
—which means anybody. I stood on the lawn and checked 


i t was hot, late in the afternoon and the sun was bright. 


the garden bushes with a sinking feeling. I was about to 
go in when I saw several long wheat-coloured strands 
caught in the hedge, where there was a gap in the thorn. 
I glanced back to the house and saw Mum on the porch, 
watching intently. She made a sharp little waving motion 
that meant ‘Get on with it’. 

I pushed through the narrow hole wondering, as I 
snagged the laces of my sneakers, how on earth Clem 
had got her long legs through it. Beyond, in the fallow 
field, a number of makeshift paths crossed the grass and 
met up to go through the farmland which backed onto 
our street. Clem likes patterns and order to the exclusion 
of all else so I knew she’d follow them. 

Unified, the way led along the edges of a series of 
cornfields. The tassels on the top of the cobs were long 
and yellowy green, just starting to crisp at the ends and go 
brown. I smashed at a few flies as I went along, stamping, 
hot, irritated by the constant drone of crickets. It seemed 
to go for miles and on every plant there was Clem’s hair. 
Pathetic, that’s what it was. 

I learned the word a few weeks before in a poetry class. 
The pathetic fallacy. Nature in tune with human lives, 
going along with human meanings. Clem might as well 
have been found in a field, might really be a child of the 
corn for all she has in common with me. If she was a veg, 
like they said at school, then that would have explained 
a lot. But it’s not that. She’s tuned in to some other life 
altogether; one which tells her that right and wrong is 
about colour and sound and that texture and pattern and 
shapes are language. She makes me a card every birth- 
day with coloured paper cut-outs shaped the same, glued 
the same, but made new. Two blue rectangles, a sliver of 
yellow, a red lozenge. It means something in the language 
of Clem. 

Looking down I saw the print of her high tops in the 
dust, regular as clockwork like the way she walked; a tin 
soldier, one foot, then the other, slam, slam, heels hard 
into the ground, the same on every surface. Boys admire 
her if they don’t know her. She’s Barbie; all long legs and 


blonde hair and the same, identikit blank face, rigid arm 
outstretched for a handshake, elbowless, expression un- 
changing as the words machine-gun out of her mouth in 
a high volume mono, eyes glassy, “hello my name’s clem 
nice to meet you how are you have a nice day.” Then she 
bares her teeth. 

After a while I started to worry. I'd covered about half 
a mile and could see that ahead the path split in two. 
One side followed corn, the other became a line in hay 
grass. I had to search them both for ages before I found 
another footprint in the loose gravel. For the first time I 
noticed how far away our house was. It looked like a 
blue and white block the size of a postcard, lodged just 
inside the horizon line of a green curve, a yellow curve 
and a blue ground. I turned and hurried on. 

In the shelter of the high corn stalks there was no breeze 
and the heat was oppressive. Then, gradually, as the path 
narrowed, I became aware of a weird smell, like a tepid 
dungeon or the root cellar of our old house after a spring 
flooding. Coming over the brow of a hill I looked down 
into a gully just to the side of the path. At the bottom of 
a steep bank a stream ran shrunken and stagnant. I saw 
her. She was crouched by the water, a long stick in her 
hands, using it to splash. A welcome, sickly feeling of 
relief came over me: a mix of self-righteous anger at me 
finding her and her witless straying, and gladness that 
Mum would be mad with her when she saw how mucky 
she was getting herself so it was all right for me to be 
angry too. I began to hurry down towards her. 

Then, as I watched her, glancing between her and the 
weed-choked, rocky descent, I became aware that her 
splashing had a purpose. It was such a rare thing in her 
that I stopped and crouched down behind a clump of 
nettles. She was so intent on what she was doing she 
hadn’t even heard me, although she might have done 
and not cared — she can focus like a laser. 

The gully was in dappled shade from overhanging trees 
on the other side and it took my eyes a while to adjust. I 
slipped and slid closer, following the path she had crushed 
in the weeds. Then I saw it. 

In the greenish, slow moving water, submerged a few 
inches below the surface, was the severed head of a horse. 
Once white and grey its muzzle and forehead were livid 
green with new algal growth. It turned idly in the shal- 
lows under her stick and nosed in towards her hands as 
she reached for it. 

I shuddered violently and a whole slew of thoughts 
ran through me to the ground where they earthed out in 
silence. I was suddenly reminded of Clem before Dad 
before lost his job and we moved to the suburbs. In the 
country there had been a lot of horses on the farm where 
he had worked as a hand. Clem had spent most of her 
time over there when she could, sometimes on her own 
with the rancher, sometimes with me and Dad. She used 
to move among the horses with comfort and confidence. 
It was obvious just to watch her that she understood them 
in just the same way she didn’t understand human be- 
ings. Their movements and sounds spoke to her. She 
knew what they meant by making a particular shape with 
their necks, by the number of tosses of their noses after a 
drink. Sometimes you could look into the dark of a barn 
where she was and see only horses. 


The head was old and rotten. I could see the slime 
coating the pale fur in thick, streaming wads, the dark 
emptiness where its eyes had been now slackly framed 
by wrinkled skin. When she finally snagged it and lifted 
it out with her hands water poured from its nostrils in 
two cloudy streams. 

It was heavy and unwieldy. It made her stagger and 
she sat backwards hard with it, clutching it to her. As I 
watched she righted herself and put her arms around it. 
She took hold of one of its ears and pressed her cheek 
against its cool, green forehead, hugging it to her and 
holding it, cradling it and squeezing it until she had it 
tight, as the filthy water trickled from its eye sockets and 
slack, rubbery lips and soaked into her jeans. She rocked 
and smiled. On her face was an absolute calm, a kind of 
blissed out stillness. It was such a sharp contrast to the 
way I was used to seeing her. It was the face Mum always 
wished she could make Clem wear — the shape of fea- 
tures that said Clem was all right with us, that she recog- 
nised us. My anger got snarled up with guilt. I felt sorry 
for her for only feeling that way about a dead, rotting 
thing. Sorry for us. Tears prickled in my nose. 

I didn’t dare move in case I interrupted her. Slowly, a 
chill, brackish smell rose up the bank. Clem remained 
bent over her treasure, her hair falling down the clean 
cut line of its neck, over the grey stringy muscle and 
wormed tubes like a new mane. She stayed like that for 
almost forty minutes, without moving, as the sun cut 
through the trees and the crickets droned their endless 
phone tone — no caller on the end of the wire. 

When she straightened up she startled me. Watching 
her and listening ’'d become drowsy with the heat and 
the intense smell of crushed nettle. Suddenly it was like 
watching a statue come to life. But I didn’t move to ease 
my aching knees until I had seen her lower the foul thing 
back into the water again and place her grappling stick 
securely between two boulders. She paused to watch the 
head sinking slowly towards the shallow muddy bottom. 

I wasn’t angry with her any more. She started towards 
the bank. I got up to make a hasty retreat and hurried to 
the top, feeling bad about my spying even though Clem 
would probably not even notice me, when I almost col- 
lided with the purple and blue clad figure of the care 
worker, Patricia. One look at her face, grey beneath her 
make-up, and she said, “She'll have to go back early. I 
must ring the institute at once. I can’t have things like 
this going on. It’s just disgusting.” She gave me a look as 
if it were my fault and then turned and began to march 
back towards the house as fast as she could reasonably 
go in her street pumps. 


he next day Mum did everything to stop Clem 
going out. She stayed in with the both of us in 
the kitchen and made batch after batch of 
readymix cookies in our one, silly, small tin that made 
six at a time. I mixed and measured, Mum dropped the 
mix into the tin, Clem watched the oven clock. Well, she 
was supposed to. I never saw her look at it but under her 
breath she made a sound like baa-aa-aa just before the 
buzzer went off. Every time. 
When the box of mix was exhausted Mum looked 
around for something to occupy Clem and stop her from 
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starting one of her habits. She didn’t make it. Within 
moments of the last cookies emerging Clem stood up, 
walked to the cutlery drawer and pulled out the organizer 
tray. With methodical precision she began to lay out the 
pieces on the counter. She didn’t slam, she didn’t fuss or 
let them twirl, she just put them down one after another 
in a precise row — clink, clink, clink. You could have 
checked your second hand by her accuracy. Mum cast 
her a look of betrayal and loathing and muttered some- 
thing about freshening up. She lingered for a moment in 
the doorway, ignoring me, almost hypnotized by the mad 
rhythm of Clem’s organization. Knife, knife, fork, spoon, 
knife. Her lip trembled. In leaving she slapped her hand 
hard against the doorframe in a sound that would have 
told anyone but Clem how every knife stabbed her. 

Clink, clink, clink, clink, clink... 

The sound of my mother being murdered whilst I sit, 
caught between them, doing nothing because I’ve been 
here before and nothing makes any difference. 

Clink, clink, clink. 

Smooth as a machine Clem turned and was out of the 
door, running as she left the porch, the sunlight glinting 
on the scatter of metal as it fell, forgotten, from her hand. 
She was through the hedge before I had even worked 
free of my surprise to go after her. I tried hard to catch 
her but even though I’d never seen her run anywhere in 
her life and she kept her legs almost straight the whole 
time she pulled ground on me with every stride. I was 
beat long before the last field. Sweating, panting, I stag- 
gered the last few feet to the top of the bank and had to 
stand there, too late, my hands on my knees. 

The head was gone, of course, fished out by the farmer 
whom Mum had called last night. Clem’s stick was there 
though. She stabbed the river with it, digging in the soft 
mud with savage, repetitive jerks of her arms. I suppose 
I should have gone to her, tried to explain, but what was 
there to say that she’d understand? What was there to 
understand? I should have been overjoyed to see her 
with such understandable feelings. 

Finally she flung the stick down and began to stamp 
her feet rhythmically on the rocky bank. Stones went 
skittering. She flapped her arms like a grounded gull and 
shook her head side to side. Then she flung her head 
back and screamed. The sound echoed along the narrow 
gully, off the water, and died rapidly. She did it again and 
again and again, each time the same throat-cutting vol- 
ume, each time the exact same number of seconds until 
her breath was gone. 

A machine bemoans the loss of comfort. 

It was a terrible noise and I had to press my hands over 
my ears. The sound hurt, right to the bone. I was standing, 
helpless, when my mother, stepping in her houseshoes, 
picking her way in jerks like a maddened hen, brushed 
past me. She was angry. Her face was livid under the 
light pearly pink of her blusher and ugly. 

She tripped and staggered her way down towards Clem 
who still stood, insensible, bawling, and slapped her hard 
across the face. 

Clem shut up. Her eyes blanked out as if a switch had 
been pressed. 

“Don’t you know you'll be taken away?” Mum was 
screaming. “Have you any idea what you're doing to this 


family, you selfish, thoughtless, stupid ... lump of a thing! 
Do you know what it costs to keep running after you 
and picking up and not knowing if sometimes you will 
and sometimes you won’t, not knowing that anybody is 
even in there...” 

The tirade went on and on. Flies spun between them, 
whirling on the jets of rage from my mother’s mouth. The 
sun sidled sideways a little. 

Clem stood, fused. 

Mum started on about the new house, the new insti- 
tute, how she was ostracised, how we had had to leave 
because no one in our farming community would call 
round any more after they realized how strange Clem 
was and why couldn’t she just pretend to be normal, she 
wasn’t stupid, was she? She could do her lessons when 
she put her mind to it, it was only Asperger’s, not proper 
autism, so why this play acting? 

Clem stood. 

In fury at her own lack of effect Mum stepped forward 
and grabbed Clem’s shoulders. She shook them as Clem 
twisted away from her with unerring revulsion. Since she 
was four months old she has writhed and screamed to 
escape all contact with any of us. You would think the 
touch of us was poison. She screamed like we were burn- 
ing her. And every single time Mum has showed the same 
hurt. How many times is that in a lifetime? But she’s never 
given up trying. This time she wouldn’t let go. She tried to 
hang on and get Clem further into her grip, determined 
Clem would not get away before she made her under- 
stand. Clem made a narrow, howling sound. 

“But I’m your mother, darling, I’m your mother!” 

“Mum, don’t...” I started to beg her, seeing where this 
was heading. But I was wrong. 

With sudden speed and strength she lunged forward 
and pushed Mum hard. Her eyes tracked for a moment 
with a real and obvious intent. Frozen on the bank I 
watched my mother as she lost her grip on my sister's 
sleeves and fell, toppling backwards, her pink apron tails 
fluttering gaily. 

She seemed to fall in slow motion, her monologue sud- 
denly changing into a scream. I had my hands jammed 
into my mouth, half wanting to laugh, half scared stiff. 
Clem watched her, arms by her sides, corn hair blowing 
a little in the restless wind that had come out of nowhere. 
The stagnant water closed over Mum and for a second or 
two she was completely immersed. I could see her face 
in the sunlight, white pale through the green liquid, eyes 
bulging, bubbles coming out of her mouth, her lacquered 
coiffure dissolving in rising clouds of algae. 

In the heat-thickened, charged air Clem and I watched 
her surface and struggle to the bank. She wasn’t hurt but 
both her mules were lost in the mud. She stood there, 
panting, spitting, dripping in her stocking feet. Trails of 
green were caught in the ruin of her hair and her apron 
was slimed. 

A minute or so passed and she didn’t lift her head to 
look at either of us. I could see that she was furious but 
so much so that she didn’t know what to do. Also desper- 
ate. She was past the end of her tether. She was thinking 
about leaving us and heading off on her own and no 
amount of reasoning was going to touch her now, I could 
see it. All desire to giggle had gone; instead there was 


just this cold, greasy feeling as if I'd eaten frozen lard. 
This was way beyond the pale. It was too fast, too much, 
horrible, out of control. I knew I had to do something, 
but what? And it was too late. 

Clem turned her face and looked at Mum. She paused, 
and then with her mechanical accuracy she put her arms 
around mother and pressed her close for an instant — 
out, in, close, squeeze, hold, release, step back. 

“Green is good,” Clem said, and absently she brushed 
just once at the damp, dark stain on her chest. 

Mum looked at her through a veil of dripping sage and 
black. For a split second her face lit up with sixteen years 
of stored hope and joy. Then she saw Clem was already 
climbing the bank and looked down at herself, at her 
smeared arms and her neat dress hanging heavy with 
mud. She held her arms out and turned them over as 
they shone. I caught a whiff of the rot as it warmed up 
on her in the sunshine. Clem passed me without looking 
back. Slowly my mother seemed to shrink, her shoulders 
slumped and her head hung down. After a moment she 
looked up at me. “Go home, Lois.” Her voice was quiet. 
“Tl be right along.” 

Out of sight of the stream I ran into the cornfields and 
ripped the unripe cobs from the stalks, tearing the hair 
out and stamping it in the dirt. Mum had to stop me 
when she came by. She didn’t say anything, just stood on 
the path. I felt so ashamed I could hardly look at her. Her 
calm seemed absolute. She held out her hand. I took it. 
We walked home together. 

In the kitchen Clem was sitting at the table, eating cook- 
ies. As she passed, Mum put out her hand so it could 
brush Clem’s hair as if by mistake. She trailed a few strands 
through her fingers. It gleamed against the green and 
earth that was cracking on her skin. She glanced at me 
and I saw how clear her eyes had become. They were 
clear grey, their fighting cloud and shooting rays of sun 
now the solid colour of permanent overcast. 

“It’s all dead, you know, hair,” she said, “it just doesn’t 
look it though, does it? The way it shines.” 


Justina Robson was born and brought up in Leeds 
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story published in TTA and has two stories and a poem 
coming out in Visionary Tongue later this year. By pref- 
erence she writes novels and is about to complete her 
third, a science fiction thriller. The second novel is being 
considered by various publishing houses, which is a polite 
way of saying not yet sold. Unfortunately Justina got a job 
in December which means she doesn’t have any leisure 
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& ou’re late, Tom. We’ve been waiting for you.” 
Karl sits by the candle. Its orange light flickers 
around him, caressing his young face, dancing 

into his dark eyes. The others are all here. Cold black 

shadows fall around us, drawing us together. It seems 
even colder in Ben’s garage than outside. I sit down next 
to Harry. Jenny moves closer to Karl. He leans forward 
and wraps his arms around her. Watching them makes 
me feel more alone. Their black clothes merge together. 

They look like a huge spider, waiting to pounce. It might 

just be the light but Jenny’s eyes seem very bright, very 

intense. I wonder if the dreaming is strong within her 
tonight. 

I feel so tired. And scared. I don’t want to do this. My 
body shivers violently; I feel sick all over. I wish I could 
still be in bed. 

Harry looks at me sharply and I clench my fists, trying 
to stop shaking. I don’t want them to think its fear. We’re 
all afraid. We just don’t show it. 

“Why were you late anyway?” Ben adds. He sits in the 
corner, by the radio. His voice sounds thin and dry over 
the moody ambient music that Karl always plays before 
we go out. Its slow, thudding beats cling to my skin like 
a feverish sweat. 

“I had to wait for my parents to be asleep.” 

“What were they doing? Fucking or something?” says 
Harry, his tone edgy and sarcastic. 

I ignore him. “You know my Dad’s been jumpy since 
the burglary.” 

I look at Karl, hoping he’ll believe me. Karl’s my best 
friend. 

‘It’s okay,” he says. “We can’t afford to have anybody 
knowing about this. They might try to stop us.” And he 
stares at me, as if I might want that. 

I lied to him. I fell asleep. I couldn’t help it, I’m so tired. 
I keep dozing off at school as well. Since we started the 
dreaming I haven't slept properly. That place where I 
find myself: I can’t call it sleep. And the days fade into 
each other; endless, dark, cold, nightmarish. 

Everybody is here now. Karl and Jenny, Harry and Ben. 
And me. Ben smiles, passing me the spliff. Ben’s all right. 
We get on. 

I inhale deeply and imagine the smoke can keep me 
warm. I feel it settling on my finger tips. I start to remem- 
ber my last dream again. I had been standing in the woods, 
naked. My clothes were somewhere, but I couldn’t find 
them. Somebody had hidden them. Then I woke up, fully 
dressed on my bed, the horrible silence of the house 
pressing down over me. Then I came here. 

“I think we're getting closer.” Karl is speaking. He shares 
a cigarette with Jenny. “The visions are getting stronger. 
We can’t stop now. We know they’re out there. The police 
caught the wrong man. They only caught one man. They 
don’t know shit. We’ve got to keep going.” He speaks 
slowly and carefully. The rest of us are quiet. Karl is 
always the leader, always the first to do anything. Even 
Harry looks up to him. And Harry’s a sixth former and 
we're still in the fifth. 

I watch the candle as it flickers bright orange and yel- 
low. It seems to be moving in time to the music but that’s 
just the spliff. I try to calm down. I keep getting this 
weird feeling, like there is somebody else in the garage. 


Or that we’re still waiting for someone else to arrive. I 
notice Harry is glancing at everything except us. I pass 
him the spliff. Ben starts skinning up another. 

Everybody goes quiet for a bit and the music seems to 
get louder. 

Karl looks at me and smiles briefly. I don’t know why 
we're friends. It was one of those things. I don’t know 
anybody like him. He’s more intelligent than everybody 
else. He seems older as well, especially with his long 
black hair. I think some of the teachers are a bit afraid of 
him. Mr Parnell hates him, but then he only teaches PE 
and he’s a fucking wanker. 

It was weird how we first met. Karl used to take the 
piss out of me a bit, until I told him to fuck off. He liked 
that. Then he found out we enjoyed the same sort of 
books: Lovecraft and Poe, really strange stuff, not your 
usual rubbish. But Karl seems to read everything. The 
Romantics, he says, are his favourites. “Coleridge is best,” 
he said, “Coleridge was a fucking visionary.” He showed 
me some of his own poetry. It was amazing. Karl told me 
he'd tried sending it to various magazines but they always 
rejected it, saying they didn’t understand it, or it was too 
depressing. Crap. They meant they didn’t want to under- 
stand it. 

Once Karl told me I was the only person he could really 
talk to. I'll never forget that. Nobody has ever said any- 
thing like that to me. 

Then they murdered Richard. 

Now Jenny is speaking. She looks at the floor, slightly 
nervous because we’re all watching her. She’s a small 
girl, with short black hair, but her face is very pretty and 
when she smiles she’s almost beautiful. Karl sits behind 
her, rubbing her shoulders with his hands. I don’t really 
know her though. Sometimes I think Karl is only going 
out with her because the dreams are so strong within 
her. She has a soft, girlish voice: “They seize Richard. 
They drag him up against the old tree...” 

“The oldest tree in the wood, the biggest...” Karl inter- 
jects, practically whispering into her ear. 

“Oldest...and biggest,” Jenny continues. “They hold him 
against it. They are saying something, chanting perhaps... 
I can’t tell...” She blinks rapidly, as if trying to focus on 
something we can’t see on the floor. 

“They have staves, and knives, and hammers. One of 
the men is very tall, and has long hair, in dreadlocks, but 
he’s white.” 

“There are three of them,” I add, suddenly. That I was 
sure of. In all the dreams it was always clear. Three men 
murdered Richard. 

“Three, yeah, three...” Ben adds. 

“They hammer spikes through his hands, into the tree 
trunk, and into his legs as well: they crucify him on the 
tree. I can always see this bit.” Jenny is still speaking. We 
do this every night. We remember what we've seen. We 
make our dreams real. 

“What's Richard doing? What’s he saying?” asks Karl. 
He leans forward, kissing Jenny’s neck. She flinches 
slightly. 

“He screams at first.” She closes her eyes, speaks through 
her teeth. 

“It’s a horrible scream,” Harry moans. “I can always hear 
it...always...” For a moment he looks really upset, but he 
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pauses and seems to compose himself. His lips form the 
word “Fuck.” 

“He screams, but then he faints. They’ve pinned him to 
the tree. He’s hanging there. Blood is pouring down the 
tree. All the trees are bleeding.” 

“Then what?” Karl asks Jenny. He always does this, even 
though the dreaming is stronger in him than anybody 
else. Sometimes I think that he’s seen everything, but 
that he needs us all to follow him. 

“They keep chanting. A name, I think... ’m not at all 
Sule 

“I don’t hear a name,” says Harry. “I see a shape, like a 
red crescent. Or maybe it’s a skull, or horns. And a taste. 
A metal taste.” 

“I keep thinking that shape is the sun,” I say. “The 
morning sun. Because they leave Richard hanging there 
all night. He’s naked, and they’ve carved things into his 
body.” 

I pause, shivering. I don’t really remember dreaming 
that last bit, I just seemed to say it; it just came out, but 
Karl nods in agreement. Jenny doesn’t say anything else. 
I feel a faint lurch in my stomach, like I’m in a lift that has 
snapped loose and is plummeting downwards. I know 
Karl will tell us to leave soon. 

The tape hisses to an end. Ben lights another spliff. We 
all watch the white smoke curling out of his mouth. I still 
have this anxious, tense feeling that somebody else is 
supposed to be here in the room, or should have arrived. 
I just can’t remember who. 

More of the dream I’ve just had comes back to me, 
creeping into my mind, like when you remember some- 
thing important but know that it’s too late to change any- 
thing. I had been naked in the woods. Someone had 
hidden my clothes. But all the trees had been sculpted 
out of metal. They were all decorated with rusty nails 
and spikes of wire. I wasn’t in a forest at all. I was in a 
giant art gallery, but one so huge I couldn’t see the walls 
or the ceiling. 

A policeman told us in assembly that Richard had been 
murdered. He didn’t tell us how, but as soon as he had 
said the words (“I’m afraid ’ve got some bad news for 
you. One of your friends, Richard Chamberlain, was found 
dead in Bluefarm Woods this morning. I’m sorry to have 
to say we think he was murdered.”), I had known. I had 
known everything. Something I’d forgotten came rushing 
back and I’d looked at Karl, who was sitting next to me. 
He'd gone very pale. We turned to each other. He mouthed 
the words, “But the dream,” and I understood. That was 
how it started. And we weren’t the only ones who knew. 
In a sense, I think, everybody at school did. But nothing 
could be said. 

We leave the garage and step outside. A huge, full moon 
hangs in the sharp, clear sky. Everything glistens in an 
eerie, silvery light; except for the shadows, blue and nebu- 
lous, they point to all the hidden places. The night air 
cuts into me, waking me up. 

Two a.m. The silence subdues. Nobody dares to break 

it. 
_ Karl takes Jenny’s hand and we all start walking. I can 
almost enjoy this part of the ritual. We walk down the 
middle of the road together, all of us hidden in our black 
coats, pale and tired, passing the spliff back and forth. 


Fragments of the dream come back to me, like bits of a 
wrecked ship washed upon the shore. I see Richard, his 
face creased with pain, closing his eyes; the half memory 
of his scream makes me shiver. I see bleeding trees sil- 
houetted against a dark sky. For a moment I wonder if 
they are the scars left on Richard’s body. I hear twigs 
snapping underfoot. Someone told me once, I forget who, 
that bleeding trees were, in Anglo-Saxon times, a portent 
of apocalypse. 

Karl hands me the dregs of the joint. I finish it quickly. 
The silence of the estate is unsettling: the small tap of 
our footsteps seems artificial against it. It doesn’t feel right. 
Nothing feels right. 

I look at the houses, with their dark windows, all the 
same. They could all be empty. Or worse; for a moment 
I imagine the place is a huge cemetery, and each house a 
tomb. The feeling that there is something else, some- 
thing missing persists, no matter how hard I try to shake 
it away. I can’t imagine myself being here in the stinging 
clarity of the day; only the woods, dark and total, sound 
obsessively inside me. 

We all live in the estate and all the houses are more or 
less the same. Neat boxes for all those white collar work- 
ers who can never quite afford that longed for move to 
the country, to a real cottage in a village. Now, smoth- 
ered in the frigid night, it doesn’t seem real. But the woods 
are there. 

Even in this, Karl is different. He lives a few miles away, 
on the downs. He cycles to Ben’s. He lives in a splendid 
Edwardian villa with superb views across the Surrey coun- 
tryside. I’ve only been there once. It’s always a bit tense 
in his house. His father’s a merchant banker and his moth- 
er’s highly strung. Karl says they’ve been upset since his 
sister quit uni to run off with some New Age travellers. 
Apparently she’s messed up with drugs, and he thinks 
she might have even had a baby. He hasn’t heard any- 
thing from her for ages. His parents have been pressur- 
ing him to start thinking about Oxbridge. But Karl says 
he’s going to Paris, “...Or maybe Amsterdam,” to be a 
poet. He always says it in an angry, defensive manner, as 
if it's some birthright being denied to him. I don’t know 
though. 

I catch a glimpse of the woods between the houses. An 
impenetrable mass standing hard against the silvery, 
moon-streaked sky. 

I pause. 

A thought... Perhaps they didn’t kill Richard... Perhaps 
they left him. A sacrifice. The crescent of the morning 
sun becomes a blood-soaked eye struggling to open. 
Something else in the woods killed him. I see the barren 
trees all stirring, rubbing their brittle branches together, 
calling forth the wind; Richard struggles to lift his head 
up, blood from his wounds dripping onto the ground. 
And chanting. And something else; like a dead man’s 
tongue licking in my ear. Or waking up with a huge moth 
smothering my face. Wind ripping through winter thin 
trees, becoming Richard’s anguished scream. I remember 
the pungent smell of bonfires, blue woodsmoke touch- 
ing cool evening mists. Bonfires burning throughout the 
woods. 

Ben looks at me sharply. I realise that the others have 
walked on a few paces. 
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“Tom...?” Ben’s voice is pleading. His eyes beg me not 
to, stop, not to say anything. As if all our resolve would 
collapse should I do so. 

The true horror of what we are trying to do dawns on 
me. 

I try to say something. But the words are gone. 

Karl walks towards me, his face stony and blank. I 
wonder, in a vague, indifferent way, if he’s going to hit 
me. 

Then he also stops. He looks past me. I turn around. 
There is somebody standing a few metres behind us. Tall 
and thin and black. For a moment I confuse him with the 
long, stretched shadow of a streetlamp. I see his arms 
move and a match flares up, brought to a cigarette be- 
tween his lips. I glimpse his face, then the match drops, 
burning out as it falls. The man stands bathed in a murky 
orange light. 

I glance at Karl. 

“Easy...” he whispers, as much to himself as to me. 
He seizes my arm with his hand and turns us round. 
“Cool.” 

We stride back to the others. They seem to watch us 
with a mixture of fear and indolence. 

“What is it?” Harry asks. “Is somebody there?” 

“What do you mean?” I don’t understand how he hasn’t 
seen anything. I glance back. The shadow cast by the 
streetlamp is too narrow for anybody to hide in it. Per- 
haps there is something moving away further up the 
road. 

I look to Karl. 

“Where the fuck...?” 

“Come on,” he snaps at me. 

SButircs 

“Come on!” 

“What's going on?” Jenny asks, moving up to Karl, tak- 
ing his hand. She looks at me as if I’ve done something 
wrong. Her eyes flash, ever so briefly, with something I 
can only call hate. 

We keep walking, but faster. 

Everybody around here knows Bluefarm Woods. When 
we were younger, in the summer, we would ride our 
bikes through its dirt tracks, and chase about playing 
soldiers, frightening old people out walking their dogs. 
Sometimes we would go through the woods (which 
weren't, I could see now, as big as they had seemed back 
then) and out to the fields on the other side. Sometimes, 
even though it was always forbidden by our parents, we 
used to go all the way to where the M25 cut through the 
countryside. We would crouch in the verge and thrill as 
the endless traffic roared past. 

I went there once when there had been a pile-up. I 
couldn’t actually see that much, just a lot of cars bumped 
together, and a jack-knifed lorry, with firemen all over it, 
like bees in their black and yellow suits, trying to free 
somebody. But then, looking closer, I had seen the body 
of a woman on a stretcher. Paramedics had crouched 
beside her, frantically tending to her with frightening 
looking equipment. As I watched them, it occurred to 
me in a dreamy, numb sort of way, that the woman was 
probably dying, and that they were trying to save her 
life; and that somewhere she had people who loved her, 
and who didn’t yet know this had happened. Because of 


the paramedics I couldn’t see her body properly. Then a 
policeman had shouted at me and I ran away. I remember 
talking about it for ages at school. 

At night older groups would slope off to the woods, to 
smoke dope and drop acid. Amorous couples would look 
for somewhere quiet, away from the intrusion of their 
parents. 

But nobody goes there anymore. 

We cut across a small field between the estate and the 
woods. The furrowed ground hardened with frost. I stum- 
ble, and, looking down, the little hollows and furrows in 
the soil form screaming mouths and skull shapes. But 
then I can still feel the blow hanging over my limbs like 
a blanket and my mind wandering. 

Tired. So tired. 

The woods rise up in front of us like a heavy black 
wave about to break. I pause on the threshold and glance 
tentatively behind me, at the streetlamps and frost smoth- 
ered rooftops of the town. For a moment I think there is 
someone standing behind us, in the field, watching. But 
it is nothing, just shadow. 

“Come on.” Karl pushes me in. 

I glance at him and try to say something but the dark- 
ness hides his expression. 

For a moment the blackness is absolute; and a part of 
my mind thinks: this is death; this is how it was for 
Richard, when the pain was over and his body was left 
hanging, his blood drying in the morning dew. And then: 
there was something else that killed him. 

Then my eyes adjust and I can see that even down here 
the moonlight is everywhere, touching the upturned 
branches and falling faintly on moss scarred trunks. The 
trees are like giant bones, thrust angrily, mindlessly into 
the ground by something greater than I can imagine. 

We all split up slightly, trying to negotiate our way over 
to the small path that leads us to the clearing where 
Richard was killed. I wall slowly and carefully, making 
as much noise as I can because there seems to be some- 
thing comforting in the sound of twigs snapping and rub- 
bing against my coat. I catch a glimpse of Jenny, pausing 
to pull something out of her hair. Frost-brittle leaves crunch 
underfoot. 

Harry shouts: “Did anybody hear that?” 

Ben: “Hear what?” 

Their voices sound further away than I thought they 
were. I head off in their direction. My breath comes out 
in great icy plumes. 

Harry: “I thought I heard something.” 

Ben: “What do you mean?” 

Their voices sound more distant as I push forwards. 
Perhaps all the noise I’m making is confusing them? I 
wonder where the fuck Karl’s supposed to be. I see Jenny 
again, the moonlight falling quite clearly over her. She’s 
holding her arms up by her face to push herself through 
a spiky bush. 

“Jenny!” I call, hurrying up to her. 

She looks at me and her eyes are wide, like a cat caught 
in headlights, and her open mouth seems about to scream. 

“Jenny!” 

“Oh Tom! Jesus fucking Christ! What did you look like? 
I thought...Oh fuck...Where’s Karl?” She steps towards 
me; her relieved tone is almost flattering. 
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“I don’t know. We should just go to the tree. I think.” 
The words just come out. I’m not thinking about them. 
Everything seems strange, confused. I can’t tell what’s 
supposed to be going on. I can still hear Harry and Ben 
but I can’t tell which one of them is speaking, their voices 
seem to blur together; and I don’t know how far away 
they are now. Perhaps I should shout out but I don’t 
want to. Suddenly I think that we should all be terribly 
quiet, keep very still, so we won't be seen. But it’s a 
crazy, stupid thought; there is nothing in here to see us. 
Nothing at all. But then is that supposed to be good or 
bad? 

I duck under a low branch and step out into a small 
clearing. I see the tree where Richard died. Jenny comes 
out behind me. For some reason I don’t look at her, I just 
stare at the tree. 

“The oldest...the biggest...” she whispers. 

It is a huge oak, branches twisting together into an 
impossible knot above the immense bulk of its trunk. 
They scratch against the hard, glistening sky. The moon- 
light gives it a weird, spectral radiance of its own. 

Jenny makes a faint, sighing noise and steps in front of 
me. She walks up to the tree and places her arms around 
it, pressing her face against it. Bright trinkets and charms, 
hanging from its branches, shine and twinkle like tiny 
fallen stars. There are toys and dolls hidden amongst its 
boughs. Messages and letters and poems, pinned to its 
branches, form a curious winter parallel to its summer 
leaves. Police tape, put around to seal off the area, lies 
trampled in the dirt. The local paper, noticing how the 
tree became decorated with these childish artefacts called 
them ‘touching tributes’ bestowed by the children ‘to 
express the grief of the community’. But they didn’t know 
shit. They missed all the significance. They weren’t trib- 
utes. They were offerings. They weren’t there to express, 
but to appease. 

I look at Jenny, at her small body through her short 
jacket, and her slim legs in their stockings. Her head moves 
slowly from side to side. I hear a voice, Harry or Ben, 
faintly in the distance. 

This was where they seized Richard. Three men. They 
dragged him screaming through the undergrowth. They 
punched and kicked him into silence. Two of them, big 
and strong, their heavy eyes shining like lurid advertise- 
ments, held up his arms whilst a third, his dreadlocks 
flying out behind his head, hammered a stake through 
his wrist, into the tree. 

I walk closer and I can see the place where the stake 
penetrated, a rude gash against the moon smooth trunk. 
Jenny reaches up with one of her hands and lets her 
fingers slip into the hole. The shock of this alone almost 
killed Richard. He shrieked hysterically, a monstrous, 
haunting sound, his whole body writhing with such vio- 
lence he almost ripped off his own hands. But then they 
seized his legs, holding them together. And the second 
stake went in. Making a sound like slabs of meat being 
hacked apart in the butcher’s. Then Richard fainted. And 
all the time, chanting, chanting, chanting. A knife cutting 
open his clothes. Bare flesh shining white in the dark- 
ness. Carving messages onto his skin. The trees all quiv- 
ering in anticipation. The black sky gashed apart with 
red. 


And Karl speaking to me, each of his words releasing 
the memory inside. 

I am in the woods. I am by the tree. Jenny is on her 
knees. She is making a horrible sobbing noise. “Karl.” 
The name stumbles out of her: “Karl, Karl.” It is the 
sound seagulls make as they scavenge dead scraps from 
a beach. 

I step up to her. “Jenny, we should go. Jenny...?” 

She looks at me again but her blank eyes reflect only 
the woods. 

Something comes out of the darkness behind me. I see 
a shape, blurring against other, vaguer shapes. Then I’m 
running down a woodland path; the ground rushes to- 
wards me, blacker than anything else. My face fills with 
pain, dirt in my mouth. My voice. A frustrated scream. 
Something descending over me. Then I’m running again. 
This is how it was for Richard. Running, madly, until hands 
suddenly grabbed him, lifting him out; and the woods 
became total. 

Karl knew this. 

Then I’m out of the woods, out at the other side. I run 
down a sloping grassy field. I see the lights of the motor- 
way ahead. There is still something chasing me. Glance 
back. A dark shape escapes from the greater darkness of 
the woods. 

Richard was a sacrifice. And we were such fools. Be- 
cause Karl understood that, I’m sure of it, he must have 
done. At everything, whatever it was, Karl was always 
the best. A kind word from him was all that mattered. “I 
can talk to you,” he told me. “I can tell you anything.” 
And it was true. It was true. 

End of the field. The motorway embankment ahead. I 
jump into a ditch. Ice breaks and freezing water covers 
my shoes. I fall forward into the cold wet mud. Bram- 
bles and sharp twigs scratching me. I drag myself up, 
my hands ripping against thorns. I pull forward. Sobbing. 
A weight pressing onto my chest. Covered in mud. My 
mouth tastes of blood. I stumble up, onto the hard 
shoulder. A huge truck roars past in the fast lane. Step 
forwards. Someone behind me. I look down. Karl is 
coming up. His hair and eyes are wild. I see all his teeth 
in his open mouth. 

“What the fuck are you doing? Come back!” he screams. 
His voice is ragged and painful, like a blunt razor slash- 
ing over my skin. “What are you doing?” 

“Leave me alone!” 

“Come back!” 

He tries to grab me but I step onto the inner lane. I see 
us struggling together. But it doesn’t matter. I’m not there 
anymore. 
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he rhythm of the bus had lulled Daniel to sleep. 

Manny watched as the first snow of December 

flaked out of the evening sky; he could only see 
it clearly beneath streetlights, spread out suddenly, like 
dust. It came down in soft, silent flurries as the bus made 
its ponderous way out of Digbeth. The slow hissing of 
tyres on the slippery streets sounded like a whisper that 
wouldn’t form into a word. 

Daniel’s damp and tangled hair on Manny’s shoulder 
put him in mind of Hannah. He wasn’t sure if he’d inten- 
ded Daniel’s company as a form of diversion or for more 
selfish reasons. He hated diminishing people for his own 
ends but so far he’d had no reason to feel guilty, or even 
to bring up the subject of Daniel’s sister. 

Over drinks in a crowded pub on the Aston Univer- 
sity campus, Daniel had told Manny he’d been seeing 
someone, and it had ended abruptly, painfully, a week 
previous. His lover had been a cook at a small cafe near 
the MGM cinema in the Chinese Quarter; a Glaswegian 
with crooked teeth and too much time on his hands. He 
painted on old canvasses when the cafe was empty, 
listened to the Cocteau Twins, and had fallen for a 
younger friend of Daniel’s. Daniel felt betrayed on all 
sides. The affair had been going on for weeks without 
his knowledge. Now he wouldn’t even visit that side of 
town. 

While he and Manny had lingered outside the Odeon, 
waiting for the bus, Daniel had eyed the late-night shop- 
pers in Next suspiciously and said, “His paintings were 
bollocks anyway. And he hadn’t visited a dentist for 
years.” Then, quietly: “I wish he hadn't done it so close 
to Christmas. I’d already spent a fortune on him in 
presents.” 

He woke slowly when the bus reached their stop in 
Sparkbrook, his sallow face glancing out of a black curtain 
of hair with a look of disorientation. His fingers reflexively 
touched his SOS bracelet before the both of them strug- 
gled off near a boarded up off-license, Manny carrying 
both of their holdalls. 


Daniel shared a small house with two medical students. 
It was wedged into a narrow sidestreet full of terraces 
and tenements, the front doors of which opened directly 
onto the pavement. Cars were pressed into the kerbs all 
the way down the road. 

Inside, the house was as unwelcoming as Manny had 
expected: the wallpaper clotted with damp, the rooms 
too full of space and cold, second-hand furniture and a 
kind of shared neglect that seemed to come with such 
transitory accommodation. 

As the fluorescent light flickered into like in the kitchen, 
Daniel surprised Manny by putting his arms around him. 
“Thanks for coming,” he said quietly. 

“T think it should be the other way round. You getting 
me out of the flat,” Manny said. They pulled away from 
each other awkwardly. The room suddenly felt achingly 
cold and exposed. Manny stared at his reflection in the 
window, gone black with too much interior light, while 
Daniel made tea in silence. Perhaps it was the season, 
pushing everyone inside themselves, but Daniel was usu- 
ally the rock others tended to cling to; Manny sometimes 
wondered how he was when he only had himself for 
company. Seeing him like this — muted and miserable 
— was like returning home to find you’d been broken 
into: the surroundings were the same but the familiarity 
you took for granted had been taken away. 

In Daniel’s room, at least his possessions were reassuring. 
Despite their paucity they defined him more adequately 
than his current state of mind. Manny remembered the 
day that he and Hannah had urged Daniel to buy the 
small collection of paperbacks he had on his shelf from a 
second-hand bookshop in Birmingham. All of them were 
bookmarked halfway through with M&M wrappers, post- 
cards from Greece, Canada. 

“Sorry it’s such a shithole,” Daniel said, plugging in a 
small fan heater. “I wanted to paint the room first but you 
never quite get around to these things, do you? I’ve done 
me best but it’s always woodchip and mould in these 
places.” 
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The room swelled with shadows when he lit several 
candles. Manny put a Sandie Shaw tape on quietly. When 
Daniel drew the curtains, they could see the dark, puffy 
silhouettes of snow falling outside through the fabric. 
For a while Manny couldn’t ask about Hannah; the silence 
between them felt impenetrable; a subtle treading of water. 
When he eventually did, just before two a.m., they were 
both half pissed and slightly nostalgic on cheap 
Sainsbury’s wine. 

“Is she being a bitch then?” Daniel said. When he saw 
the look on Manny’s face, his tone softened. Something 
of the Daniel of old slipped back into place. “She doesn’t 
phone me much either, Manny. She wants to get through 
all this business on her own. But you’re just as stubborn 
as she is. If you weren’t so pig-headed, you’d probably 
still be together.” 

Manny didn’t know what to say. Part of him wanted to 
phone Hannah right now, while he was full of Dutch 
courage. But suddenly the wine tasted awful. Daniel knelt 
down in front of the heater. He had worked a smile onto 
his face which looked less than reassuring. “There’s this 
dreadful need to keep moving, keep all of this crap at 
arm’s length, isn’t there? But eventually you run out of 
friends to phone, and you end up drinking on your own, 
watching Eastenders, spending too much time in bed, 
getting up later and later. 

“I don’t know. I just despair sometimes. You end up 
taking anything in the end. It’s better than being on your 
own.” 

Manny nodded. Yesterday, he’d received Christmas 
cards from the family, addressed to Hannah and himself. 
It had been three months, and he still couldn’t pick up 
the phone to tell them that she had moved out. It was as 
if saying it would finally cement the situation. Suddenly, 
Manny didn’t want Daniel’s reflective mood; he seemed 
to find his own solace too easily in offering it. 

A couple, arguing outside on the street beneath a buzz- 
ing lamp, had attracted Daniel’s attention. He peered 
through the curtains. 

Ankle-deep in snow, they were slowly breaking up. 
The boy, his face dull and faintly aggressive, was shak- 
ing, staring at the clean layer of snow, the mounds it had 
made of cars. The girl, her dark hair flecked white, was 
crying, her mascara smudged black across her cheeks. 
She was hissing, “Oh, Gary. Please. Fucking hell,” chang- 
ing the emphasis each time, as if one phrase alone would 
make him see sense. 

Manny couldn’t watch. He already knew the words too 
well. 


room when Manny stirred again, but hours must have 

passed since Daniel had left him, quietly shaking in 
the shabby spare room. From the mattress on the floor 
there was a pale, grainy light seeping in beneath the cur- 
tains above him; he couldn’t decide if it was the morning 
or the snow. 

Something had stirred him. He usually never slept well 
in other people’s places but the wine he and Daniel had 
worked their way through must have knocked him out. 
A stillness in the room around him felt somehow threat- 
ening. He couldn’t stop shaking, even when he pulled 


f t felt as if his eyes had barely let go of the unfamiliar 


his knees up against his chest. The chill seemed to have 
worked its way beneath his skin. He didn’t want to roll 
over but the stillness was waiting somehow. 

When he finally turned to the door, the figure there 
was immobile, almost a cut-out of the hallway beyond. 
What light there was caught its clearly naked skin and 
found it smooth and angular, its surface as if glazed. Manny 
felt brittle and scrutinized, almost incapable of breaking 
the silence. All he could think to say was: “I’m sorry. I’m 
a friend of Daniel’s.” 

When it didn’t move, Manny wondered if it might be 
a mannequin; that perhaps this was some kind of 
drunken joke on Daniel’s part. He started when it lurched 
towards him. Closer, the light fixed upon its black bead- 
like eyes, its smooth, frozen features. For a moment 
Manny thought it might be Daniel himself, or even 
Hannah, but then he saw its sexlessness, creamy and 
unbroken like a healed over wound. The revelation sent 
a spasm of fear through him, like something freezing 
inside his skin. An erection formed beneath the sheets; 
his lust confounded him. 

When the figure bent down to him, Manny could indeed 
see elements of Daniel and Hannah in its face, like over- 
lapping masks. There were others too. It reminded him 
of his own face, years ago; his mother’s; the face of a 
young girl who worked in his local supermarket; others: 
all at once it was everyone, an effigy of his body, life and 
worth, 

There was no voice in its moulded mouth, no breath. 
Its lips didn’t part when their mouths touched: an inevita- 
bility. Manny opened his, did the work without thinking. 
His breath misted out, formed like condensation on the 
effigy’s face. Its hands were coldly fluent as they strayed 
beneath the sheets; its fingers felt like shivering feathers 
on his penis. Manny touched its face. It was like holding 
porcelain. For a few short moments he craved it, needed 
it to share the bed with him, but as soon as the feeling 
communicated itself, it seemingly pushed the effigy 
away. 

Manny felt spurned and sickened, frozen to the bed. 
As the effigy retreated, he couldn’t restrain the urge to 
follow. He unthreaded himself from the sheets and stum- 
bled in pursuit. 

In the hallway, Daniel's door was ajar. His short, gasping 
breaths made Manny’s stomach clench. He could see 
Daniel’s pale, naked body, knotted in a series of short, 
tight spasms. One of the sheets was tangled around his 
ankles. Manny’s legs gave way beneath him. The cold 
has suddenly hemmed him in. He flailed around on his 
knees. When he gripped his head, it felt as heavy as stone. 
The effigy had gone. 

Slowly, he made his way into Daniel’s room. There was 
a used condom folded over on the carpet beside the bed. 
Daniel’s convulsions seemed to have grown more con- 
trolled. His eyes were fixed on the ceiling. He was as 
rigid as a statue, as if the fit he had endured was some 
attempt to emulate the effigy. Manny stroked away the 
tangle of hair from Daniel’s face, and then held one of 
his hands. He had no idea what to do. He’d never been 
present when Daniel had had a seizure before. He won- 
dered if the effigy had initiated it. Did Daniel know it? 
Accept it nightly into his bed? When Manny couldn’t elicit 
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a response, he stumbled out of the room and searched 
the house for a telephone. There was no trace of the 
effigy. 

Afterwards Manny returned to Daniel’s side as a misty 
sunrise flared across the rooftops outside. He was listen- 
ing to the sound of children running to catch a bus on 
the main road, when the ambulance arrived. 


y the time the hospital released Daniel later that 

morning, he was starving and had developed a 

migraine. At the bus stop up the road from out- 
patients, they both stared at the trains seeping quietly 
across a bridge into town, and listened to Daniel’s stom- 
ach rumbling. 

The snow had turned into a grey slush around their 
shoes. Manny couldn’t shake the effigy’s face from his 
head, the memory of the kiss, the image of Daniel curled 
up like a sick animal, cold and epileptic on the bed. The 
morning felt distant and full of implied threat whenever 
he focused on it. Daniel’s Liverpudlian accent seemed to 
have grown thicker, almost to the point of caricature. 
Manny felt it grating on his nerves. He wondered if the 
fits regressed him a little. The notion of the body causing 
the mind to relapse each time its nervous system failed 
seemed obscurely horrifying. Perhaps it was important to 
hang onto something of your roots, to the thing that you 
might have worked to leave behind. Acquiesce. Phone 
your mother, It was a common weakness, he supposed; 
it had little to do with epilepsy. 

“I had me first fit in Morecambe,” Daniel said, kicking 
at the discarded chip papers in the shelter. 

Manny closed his eyes to the light glancing off car 
windows. The sun was vivid, tense; lurking in between 
the houses, but the wind, when it gusted, had become 
searching and painful. 

“IT was living with Philip then. We’d been watching the 
sea coming in one morning, like a couple of old farts; 
anoraks done up, hands in pockets. Dreadful weather up 
there. I remember buying a newspaper and some milk 
on our way back to his flat from a cornershop, and that 
was it. Came round in hospital. Cut me head open on the 
floor.” 

Daniel raised his left wrist but his SOS bracelet was no 
longer there. It wasn’t in any of his pockets. He sighed. 
“First of many anyhow. Blame me mam for dropping me 
on me head when I was two. Ten bastard tablets a day 
and not a scrap of difference. God, I’m glad you were 
there, Manny. When I’m on me own, I get confused after- 
wards.” 

Manny clasped his hands between his knees. “What 
was it in the house this morning?” 

The bus was heaving its way up the road. Daniel’s 
face didn’t change but Manny could suddenly see all of 
the implied hollows that the effigy had worn. When 
they were both on the bus, Daniel said, “You know 
you’re in love when, one day at work, you decide to 
spend your lunch break getting keys cut for someone 
so they can come and go whenever they like. You trust 
them with your possessions. You let them wear your 
shirts and play your tapes. You can smell them on the 
pillowcases. Use their shampoo on your hair; all these 
things. 


“But this isn’t that, Manny. And I don’t know what it is. 
I just know that I need it. But it doesn’t even keep me 
warm.” 

Manny pushed his knuckles into his eyes. None of this 
seemed to fit with the anonymous faces pressed into them- 
selves on the bus, or on the streets stuttering by outside; 
the launderettes, the half empty supermarkets, the furni- 
ture turning rotten in skips outside a row of shabby Vic- 
torian houses. “It touched me too, Daniel,” Manny said, 
still looking out of the window. 

“But it doesn’t need us,” Daniel said firmly to himself. 
“It doesn’t give a fuck about us.” 


n the week before Christmas, Hannah invited 

Manny over to her new flat. Her call after a 

month or so of silence made him feel as if he 
had been suddenly brought to the surface after too long 
below water. He’d grown numb down there. 

“You can bring a bottle and christen the place, if you 
want,” she had said. (Her voice, he thought, sounded 
hesitant and false; he only wanted to know how she 
felt. 

“I can’t promise any Christmas cheer, Hannah.” 

She laughed at him. “Well, miracles we don’t expect, 
love.” 

For a while he had immersed himself in work. His job 
at the school was both tiring and frustrating but he per- 
sisted efficaciously. The children would wear him down. 
His training hadn’t prepared him for their demands, their 
inabilities. When he had so much difficulty in sustaining 
himself and his relationships, it seemed absurd to sup- 
pose he could help children. It would be good to see 
Hannah, but the prospect made him anxious; he had no 
idea what to expect from her now. 

She was living in a flat in Acocks Green, on the second 
floor of a narrow tenement. She’d decorated it punctili- 
ously in pale colours and furnished it with a sofabed and 
some wicker chairs. Most of the other items were familiar 
to Manny. The effect was jarring: as if someone had taken 
half of his home and rearranged it elsewhere, which in 
essence, they had. It left him feeling as if something had 
been misplaced in him. 

Hannah couldn’t get the place warm though. They both 
had to sit on top of the fire in order to thaw out their 
hands, brittle with cold from being outside. 

“T bloody hat Sundays,” she said, with a face that, in 
the dim light, looked like an impression of an older self. 
“You send up going from one thing to another, trying 
things out to see if it’ll kill the boredom.” 

Manny watched her face. He couldn’t tell how she had 
changed. She seemed to resemble Daniel more and more 
each time he saw her, however. It was probably the sal- 
low complexion and the long, dark hair, he decided. He 
realized that he’d only ever seen the difference before, 
whereas now he felt the need to search for similarities 
between people. 

‘T’ve still got some of your tapes,” he said, feeling obliged 
to offer up a conversation. She nodded but didn’t ask for 
them back. He knew about Sundays himself, about lis- 
tening to those tapes of hers while running a necklace 
she’d left behind through his fingers; and finding a pair 
of her brightly coloured socks, rolled up in the corner of 
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the bedroom; trying — and failing — to throw away a 
dish full of shells they’d collected from a beach in 
Brighton. All of these things made her seem closer some- 
how; as if she were merely in another room. 

Hannah noticed his scrutiny while she went about un- 
wrapping the Chinese meal they’d just bought from the 
takeaway around the corner. “Don’t stare at me, Manny. 
When I stand sideways, you can’t see me. But I’m slim, 
not thin. There’s a difference.” She gave him a brittle 
laugh. 

They sat around the fire and watched the BBC news 
until Hannah turned the volume down impatiently. “Sod 
it. I don’t want to know about Ecstasy or the Middle East, 
or anything.” Manny flicked absently through a pile of 
magazines, fanned out across the carpet. “I went to a 
party last week,” Hannah said. “James and Patrick. Some 
of the others. I thought you might be there.” 

Manny shook his head. He imagined James and Patrick 
flipping a coin — arguing over who to invite. 

“It wasn’t a good idea anyway,” Hannah continued. “I 
thought I’d missed everyone but I suppose too much 
time has gone by. Everyone seems to have split up.” 
She glanced at Manny, her face unreadable as the night 
started to shade in the corners of the room. She sighed. 
“There doesn’t seem to be any events in peoples’ lives 
anymore. James and Patrick did their best, tried to get 
everyone dancing to Abba, wear the party hats and every- 
thing but it was shit, really. Everyone ended up talking 
about everyone else. I suppose we’ve all done it, one 
way or another.” 

They ate in silence. Manny couldn’t think of anything 
to say. It only seemed like so much chatter when they 
could be talking about their situation. When he eventu- 
ally worked up the nerve to ask her if she was seeing 
anyone else, it seemed that she had lost the desire to talk 
too. They had pulled the cushions down from the sofa 
onto the floor, and were watching a video in the dark. It 
made Manny feel awkward; as if he were trying on clothes 
that he knew didn’t fit the way they used to. 

Hannah hesitated. She didn’t seem to know how to 
respond to his question. “There was someone,” she said, 
finally. “But I don’t know...” She rested her head on his 
shoulder. Looked away at the blurred Christmas lights, 
strung out down the road above the shopping centre. “It 
was too soon I suppose. I don’t want to talk about it, 
Manny. I sent it away.” 

Her eyes had turned hollow, remote. Manny lay be- 
side her, pulled her body close to his; a visceral response 
that somehow seemed inevitable. Falling back into old 
ways and responses. But it didn’t bring them together 
anyway. It was like holding something lifeless, cold. He 
desperately wanted to know she was withholding from 
him. /t. The memory of the encounter at Daniel’s furred 
his head again. What had happened to everyone? No 
one seemed willing to allow him to be part of their 
complicity. 

But clearly the question had broken something inside 
her. Manny hadn’t intended this. He’d always found her 
resilience reassuring. Now though, she seemed so un- 
abashed. 

“I found myself crying in Tesco last week, Manny. 
And on the same day, at a bus stop. I don’t have the 


patience I used to have. Little things start to piss me off. 
The neighbours are arseholes, for a start. Paper-thin 
walls. They listen to rave music all the bloody time. And 
the water’s always stone cold in the morning. I know 
I’m probably being a silly cow but there’s got to be 
more to life than working all hours God sends in fucking 
Blockbusters, and going to nightclubs of a weekend 
with a bunch of Sharons and Tracies.” Manny could hear 
her pulling in a breath, feel tears on his neck. “I don’t 
like old women taking pity on me in bus shelters,” she 
said. 

Manny stroked her hair and she put a tentative hand 
on his thigh. It felt warm, clammy. He pushed his face 
into her hair, kissed her ear. What if Daniel had been 
right? That they were both just being stubborn? That they 
could still rescue each other? Hannah seemed lost to the 
situation. It felt as if there was so much to say about how 
they felt that neither could begin. Hannah pressed a hand 
on his cheek but wouldn’t meet his eyes. The moment, 
the need to speak, suddenly felt lost to something else 
entirely. The room had grown shapeless. Manny pressed 
his lips onto Hannah’s, waiting for her to respond. Her 
hands around his neck seemed to provide all the impetus 
that he needed. 

But before it seemed her body could respond in kind, 
Hannah pulled away with sudden resolve. “Don’t, Manny. 
Please.” 

He felt scolded. He couldn’t look at her, suddenly. Some- 
thing reached back in between them. When she tried to 
touch his arm, he jerked away from her. In the lull, he 
could hear the immersion heater ticking somewhere in 
the building; traffic slithering away down the road. Sud- 
denly anxious for some kind of egress from his feeling, 
Manny turned and said sharply, “You have to wonder 
what it wants really, don’t you?” 

“What?” Hannah looked momentarily baffled. 

“Whatever it is that’s fucking your brother too. What 
does it want from us?” 

Her eyes seemed for a moment to entertain deceit but, 
finally, she said, “I don’t know.” She seemed deflated, 
almost relieved at his knowing. He supposed she hadn’t 
intended it to be a secret. It had become one on its own. 
“It doesn’t seem to want anything,” she said. “It’s point- 
less having something there if it’s only there to be some 
kind of constant in your life.” 

Manny’s head felt heavy with the warmth of the fire. It 
wasn’t the answer he’d hoped for. Something snapped in 
him. “Oh, what’s the fucking point?” As he struggled with 
his coat, the shadows fumbled around him, as if startled 
out of place. 

Hannah rose, suddenly furious: “At least I’m trying to 
get on with my life. If you didn’t spend so much time 
resenting that, then you might be able to get on with 
yours. You're so fucking selfish.” 

Manny dragged a palm across his face. He couldn’t face 
this anymore. His stomach was churning. He stumbled 
out of the flat and downstairs, jabbing at the timeswitches, 
then listlessly dragged himself out of the front door. Out- 
side, the street was frozen, glazed with a mist of grey 
rain, full of the dull murmur of distant traffic. The stillness 
of the road felt threatening; as if a dream had detached 
itself from him, and was settling in the road ahead. Manny 
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couldn’t stop shaking. He could still hear Hannah’s voice 
reaching out of him, when he saw the effigy, frozen be- 
neath a streetlamp, wrapped in a long grey coat and an 
air of faint indifference. Manny felt his chest tighten with 
a feeling that made him think of the first time he met 
Hannah, laughing in a quiet room at a party in Edgbaston; 
or sitting in a car, waiting for the heater to warm up; a 
rainy day spent in Wallasey, huddled beneath an um- 
brella, locked in a kiss. 

The lights went on in her flat. Manny watched as she 
drew the curtains. Then he turned to follow the effigy. 

It led him into the centre of Acocks Green. The lights 
had grown soft and shapeless. Traffic was slithering 
slowly around a large island, their headlamps burning 
through the fog. A couple were fumbling through each 
other’s clothing in a bus shelter, its shattered perspex 
blurred with broken graffiti. When Manny looked for 
his guide again, it had crossed the road and swept past 
a darkened Woolworths. He stumbled after it. Further 
on, they passed over a canal, and headed towards a 
small cluster of grey highrises, the heights of which had 
been erased by the fog. Manny could smell the canal 
water, but the iron walls of the bridge were too high for 
him to see over. The council estate beyond the narrow 
lane was quiet, anonymous; redbrick houses with small 
squares of grass, gutted cars still smeared with snow, 
and barren trees twisted around lamps. Manny could 
discern televisions flickering through curtains; the speck- 
led lights of Christmas trees. 

The effigy had stopped at a house at the end of a ter- 
race. It had been boarded over. A skip full of builders’ 
rubbish was dusted with frost in the front garden. When 
Manny followed the effigy around the side of the house, 
a dog raked at an adjoining fence, barking violently. 
Around the back, the door had been wrenched open. 
Inside, the darkness swallowed them both. The place 
reeked of piss and damp. When Manny’s feet slid on the 
greasy stone floor, his steadying hand glanced against a 
wall that felt soft and wet. 

Being inside seemed to focus the cold. Even when 
Manny shoved his hands into his pockets, he couldn't 
stop shivering. His guide had no such constraint. In the 
shabby front room, it disrobed. It was naked beneath the 
coat. What light there was glistened on its smooth, glazed 
skin. It gestured for Manny to plug in an electric fire. 
Despite the building’s abandoned state, it seemed that 
the power was still on. 

The grey mantelpiece and hearth had been shattered, 
its tiles split up and scattered in the dark mound that had 
fallen from the chimney. Manny could hear birds scrab- 
bling desperately inside. There appeared to be several 
dead ones, decaying beside the focus of the front room: 
a dirty mattress. 

When he felt a cold, clammy hand take his in the 
gloom, and then pull him down, Manny suddenly felt 
lost, aimless; as if any residue of ambiguity had fled the 
building. He couldn't imagine an alternative to resisting 
what was being offered. Or was he offering himself? He 
couldn’t be certain now. He stared at the bare lightbulb 
above him, furred with cobwebs. The mattress felt like 
glass as he lay down, while the effigy diligently 
unfastened his shirt, his bootlaces, his jeans. The electric 
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fire was burning his leg. He could smell dust charring in 
the air above him. 

Manny’s breath pierced the silence, its vapour folding 
around the effigy’s face. When it leaned down and pressed 
itself upon his cracked lips, Manny felt unsettled; too full 
of need and confusion to be wanted this way. But when 
he closed his eyes, he felt no pretence of love anyway. 
Perhaps it had never needed to be part of the equation. 
Sex had always been the body second-guessing him. 
Experience seemed to count for nothing. : 

He thought he could feel sweat on the effigy’s hard, 
ridgeless back but it was only condensation. Its stiff move- 
ments turned fluid. They were drawing Manny to some 
kind of conclusion, while itself being impervious to his 
touch. He could see Daniel and Hannah staring at him 
when something doubled him up. He felt numb for a 
moment between his legs, and then a cold dampness 
across his thighs. He glimpsed Daniel’s SOS bracelet on 
the effigy’s wrist as it withdrew. 

Afterwards, he felt abandoned and desperately cold. 
He wanted to speak but the words seemed lodged in his 
throat. When, instead, he leaned over to kiss the effigy, 
his affections felt forced and awkward. The sudden sense 
of longing almost brought tears to his eyes. The effigy 
remained immobile. Its hands seemed frozen, splayed 
out, its eyes like black marbles which, surrounded by the 
suddenly vacant face, almost suggested a vague animal- 
like fear inside. It seemed that there could be nothing to 
love here, only a counterfeit for everyone’s short term 
needs. 

After he had pulled his clothes back on, he lay beside 
it on the mattress until dawn picked out pieces of other 
people around him. The shapes he’d initially assumed to 
be birds were in fact several detached hands and feet. 
When Manny touched them, they felt hard and smooth, 
yet malleable enough to be virtually real. The trunk of a 
body had been stuffed into the gap between fireplace 
and chimney. Manny looked away quickly, and returned 
his gaze to the effigy. 

What if Hannah had been right; that it didn’t expect 
anything? That there was in it, something of what they 
were all growing — or regressing — into? How many 
people placed such value in anonymity? It seemed like 
such small comfort. 

Manny tugged on his boots. He felt certain that the 
effigy’s face had softened somewhat, that there was col- 
our in its cheeks now, that there were indentations in 
its skin when he slid off Daniel’s SOS bracelet. But he 
knew he was trying too hard. His original intention had 
been to take what was offered and leave before the 
effigy could. What had initially occurred to him as being 
a small victory now only seemed like sharing a common 
defeat. 


e walked the two miles to Daniel’s house, 

watch-ing, fascinated as birds wheeled across 

the sky as it unthreaded itself of clouds, and 

turned a perfect clear blue. He’d lost track of time, but he 

assumed it was early, for the streets were silent and empty, 
as if the city had abandoned him during the night. 

When Daniel let Manny into the narrow hallway, he 

was shaking, despite the blanket wrapped tightly around 
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him. Since Manny had last seen him, he’d cut off his long 
hair and inexpertly bleached it. His face, so exposed, 
looked raw, wounded somehow. 

The house was silent, locked inside a dusk of drawn 
curtains. Either Daniel’s housemates were still in bed, 
or absent. Daniel returned to the living room to sit down 
on the dusty sofa, and stare anxiously at a small portable 
television set. It flickered with static: a dead station. “This 
can induce fits, you know,” he said flatly, as its snow- 
storm glimmered around the room. “So can the patterns 
in the blinds in the kitchen, and the patterns that leaves 
make against the sky. But of course, it’s Winter, so that’s 
no use.” 

Manny left him curled up on the sofa and went upstairs 
to his room. It was in disarray; the product of frustration 
or abstinence, Manny supposed. The sheets had been 
peeled off the bed and torn up; a Drugstore Cowboy film 
poster, torn in two, hung limply from the wall by beads 
of blu-tac; the paperbacks had been flung down, the pages 
ripped out, scattered across the carpet. 

Manny opened the curtains, and flecks of pale sunlight 
reached lazily in around him. Outside, in the small back 
yards, a woman was hanging up shirts and underwear 
that already looked stiff with cold. 

While Manny was tidying the room, the telephone 
rang. He was halfway downstairs when Daniel shuf- 
fled out into the hallway and picked it up. Manny could 
see his shoulders stiffen. His voice became terse; the 
blanket slipped off his back. Manny sat on the stairs. 
When Daniel turned around, his face was animated, 
red with rage. 

“You know what you can do with your fucking Christ- 
mas presents? You can shove them where the sun doesn’t 





shine, you wanker... What? Don’t tell me to calm down. 
You come anywhere near me again and Ill break your 
fucking kneecaps!” 

He slammed the phone down. Then his legs gave way 
beneath him. Manny came downstairs and sat beside him 
in the hallway. “Very articulate. Your Glaswegian cook, I 
take it?” 

“He’s not my Glaswegian cook. Bastard.” 

“Good for you,” Manny said, and fished the SOS brace- 
let out of his pocket. When he handed it to Daniel, he 
stared at it, dangling from his fist. 

Forlornly, he said, “I don’t suppose it’s coming back, is 
it?” 

“Only if you let it,” Manny said. “But it won’t help. Not 
in the long run.” Impulsively, he put his arms around 
Daniel. He could smell the remnants of his aftershave, 
feel the cold metal of his earrings against his neck. He 
knew it was only another gesture, a reaction, but per- 
haps tied together, they amounted to something more. 

Once Daniel had stopped shivering, Manny helped him 
back into the living room and sat him down with a mug 
of tea and some cornflakes. Daniel sat staring blankly at 
them for a while, then, sighing, picked up the spoon and 
started to eat. 

Manny ripped down the blinds in the kitchen. After he 
had dismantled the television, he linked Daniel’s SOS 
bracelet around his wrist for him, and went home. He 
bought a Christmas tree on the way. 
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Shine, Alone After the Setting of 





hen I got home from the studio Annie was 

smashing crockery on the back step. I laid 

my guitar case down and watched my lover 
standing at the kitchen door, silvered by the two a.m. 
moonlight, dropping mugs and plates and breakfast bowls 
one at a time onto the concrete. From the living room 
jungle noises and David Attenborough’s voice provided 
a sonorous counterpoint. Eventually I found my voice, 
shouted, “Annie!” 

She turned and said cheerfully, “Hi, Lorna. You’re back. 
How was the session?” 

I was astonished. When I left that morning, she hadn’t 
even seemed aware that I was going, let alone where, 
but I ignored this for the moment. 

“What are you doing?” 

Annie had the grace to look a little abashed. “Oh, right. 
Bit messy, yeah?” Then she actually beamed. “I’m getting 
back to work.” 

I watched her, speechless, as she crouched and began 
to sort through the mess of fragments. Such transforma- 
tion. Up to that morning she had been so withdrawn, so 
tightly, bitterly wound, living in her dark, curtains-drawn 
world, doing nothing except sleep and watch her nature 
videos; and now everything about her seemed to deny it. 
The brightness of her expression, almost overt excitement; 
the renewed lightness in her step and posture; the long 
since familiar spark of drive in her eyes, replacing that 
smudged, haunted cast. All this spoke of some remarkable 
but so welcome return of normalcy, of the Annie I knew 
and loved and had wanted back so hard every night of 
these long weeks. 

But. However much I wanted to believe this, however 
much I found myself grinning too, infected by whatever 
inspiration had sparked this shift of mood, I was equally 
fearful that it signified some darker, internalising twist of 
Annie’s psyche. 

I was tired and my head was too full of the jingles we 
had been recording to take all this in. Already I had so 
many questions, but then was not the time to start asking 


them. I mumbled something like “Okay then,” and went 
to run myself a bath. 


nnie was sitting on the step, carefully breaking 

up the larger pieces with pliers. I came up to 

stand behind her, feeling soft and renewed. 
Without turning, she said, “You smell of apples.” 

I ran my fingers through thick strands of damp hair. “I 
borrowed your shampoo. Sorry.” 

She gave me no sign, and I could read nothing in the 
curve of her spine under her thin, stretched Greenpeace 
t-shirt as she bent over her work, so I took a chance. 
Slowly, braced for rejection, I lowered myself to the floor 
behind her, wrapping my arms and legs around, resting 
my head on a shoulder, breathing in warm body scent, 
relishing the proximity. And Annie responded, laying 
down her pliers, leaning back and relaxing into my 
embrace. 

We sat like that in a silence I almost felt powerless to 
break until the weight of questions forced words from 
my lips. “How are you?” 

Weak, insipid, open to as non-committal a reply as you 
could get. At first it seemed that Annie was not going to 
give even that, but then she spoke. “I’m all right I sup- 
pose. I wake up every morning hating myself for bring- 
ing a child into this terrible world and go to sleep hating 
myself double for not being able to do anything to make 
it better.” 

Straight to the point; and nothing had changed. 

Annie had been running this conviction around since 
she discovered she was pregnant, digging it deeper, etch- 
ing out the grooves of it in her mind. How many times 
had I tried to reason her out of this and met with violent 
rejection, or with that blank silence, so intense, which I 
found even scarier. That was before. Maybe now she 
would listen. My fingers described light, calming circles 
on her brow as I searched for some new combination of 
words that would convince her. “It’s not all so terrible, 
you know.” 
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I said it lightly but Annie twisted round fast, fixing me 
with a hot stare, and everything that I was going to say 
withered in my mouth. Her stare softened, her eyes brim- 
ming and spilling twin tracks down her cheeks as she 
reached up to shush me with one finger, one minute shake 
of the head. I felt the tension drain from her, and her body 
sagged against me, head resting this time on my shoulder. 
My fingers resumed their tiny movements at her brow and 
in her thick hair. Quietly, into my chest, she said, “All I 
wish is that we could have our own little corner where 
everything is good and safe and just right for us.” 

Don't we all? 

My reply, “People like you make the world better, 
Annie,” was feeble but Annie seemed to take a measure 
of comfort from it, cuddled in a little closer, squeezed my 
arm lightly. I was grateful for that at least. Presently a 
growing coolness in the air set us both shivering and I 
coaxed her to stand and come inside, asking, “What are 
you doing out here anyway?” 

For the second time that night, she smiled, and this 
one was genuine, one hundred per cent Annie. “I have 
to make a mosaic. For the baby.” 


hen it came to her work, everything was 

must, or need, or have to with Annie. Each 

of her paintings, once she latched on to an 
idea, was driven to completion by some inner force; usu- 
ally at the neglect of those around her. That was her way. 
She scratched around for ages for a concept, but once 
she had it she became fixated and worked hard at it until 
it was done. It was a fascinating, entertaining process to 
observe; often perilous if you got too close, and lonely 
for the watcher. 

At the end of it though, without fail, a lurid scene, a 
slant-wise look at the world centred around one or more 
of Annie’s characteristic elongated figures, stylised people 
simplified to bright ribbons. She said they were human 
beings reduced to spiritual essence. String People, was 
how I thought of them. 

Annie’s String People pictures just about sold, eventu- 
ally. Sometimes for more, usually for less, but at least 
they sold. And she had managed to produce them at 
more or less regular intervals over a couple of years. 
Money came in, but her contribution to our finances was 
small compared to mine. Certainly I envied her. I'd have 
loved to sit and write songs all day instead of tossing off 
a stream of standards and Corn Puff jingles, but any resent- 
ment I felt was swept aside by my regard for her talent. I 
loved each one of those pictures, marvelled at the fierce 
intensity of colour. They moved me; and I found them 
attractive and repellent in equal measure. I couldn’t wait 
until a new one was completed. 

But Annie had done nothing recently. No paintings, no 
sketches. Since she discovered her pregnancy she had 
been unable to work. For weeks she had fidgeted around 
at her board. Then in her frustration she turned to other 
forms, other media. Nada. Nothing. Zilch. Now, suddenly, 
this mosaic. 


nnie made herself a rectangular frame which 
covered most of the kitchen floor. She sat be- 
fore it cross-legged, surrounded by a semicircle 


of plastic tubs, each containing a pile of pieces; clay, 
porcelain, metal or glass. I stepped around her to get to 
the kettle for coffee, watching as she carefully chose a 
piece, shaped it with a file, cemented it and found a place 
for it. Rather than the traditional cubes, Annie’s pieces 
were shaped irregularly, their edges smoothed and curved 
to fit with their neighbours. Each had their chosen place 
in a pattern which was building inwards from the edges 
of the frame. Perhaps, though, pattern was the wrong word. 
Certainly, I could not yet identify any form emerging from 
this pebbled pixel-array. That was the impression it gave, 
a blankness, like the static on an untuned TV. 


he next morning Annie went out in the car. She 

left before I woke, and was gone maybe a cou- 

ple of hours. Just enough time for me to start 
worrying; and get pissed at her for making me worry. 
She had not set foot outside the house in over three weeks. 
I had just decided to start ringing round when she walked 
into the house, her arms laden with plants in clay pots. 
Even more filled the boot the car. An eclectic collection 
of flowers, shrubs and vegetable plants, one or two of 
each, even a selection of bonsais. I sighed, mystified. 
Annie had never been a gardener. 

I helped her to unload the car. 

Neither of us spoke but I caught Annie’s eye, asking 
wordlessly, Why? The reply was that cheeky, knowing 
look that she was so good at. Because. And I smiled, just 
a little. 

Over lunch our conversation was light, inconsequential. 
I found that I was beginning to believe this return to as 
normal a life as you could expect with Annie, however 
suddenly it might have come about. It was seductive. I 
wanted it badly, but was afraid to surrender to it com- 
pletely. 


he plant pots all found their way into the mo- 

saic. Fragments of them anyway. When I came 

home that evening there was a broad band of 
terracotta across the picture, and a heap of dark earth 
and discarded plants outside the door. 

“Oh Jesus, Annie. This is too much,” I said, mostly to 
myself because at that moment there was no sign of her. 
Then footsteps sounded behind me and I turned, too 
fast, propelled by anger. 

Annie shrieked, jumped back, losing her grip on the 
glass of water in her hand. The tumbler shattered on the 
concrete. Water, icy, clear, splashed my feet, dribbling in 
amongst the earth, pooling muddily around my shoes. 

“Ah shit,” I cursed, stepping away. She went and spent 
all that money on plants and then did this. What was 
going on with her? “Annie...” But I didn’t know what to 
say. 

Annie’s face had gone tight, shrunk inwards, an expres- 
sion somewhere between hurt and defiance. She spoke 
quietly, but with venom. “Okay. I was just coming out to 
clean this stuff up. I thought we could plant them out in 
the garden. It is summer after all.” 

My anger melted away into — what? Pity? Sympathy? 
Confusion? “Yeah, look, I'll give you a hand.” 

“Thanks.” Annie’s face cracked weakly, an attempt at a 
smile. 
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Little things like shared tasks, working away without 
the need for conversation, are what I loved about our 
relationship. Just the being there with her, breathing her 
air, sharing her with no one. Occasionally I sneaked 
glances at her, admired her single minded attention to 
trowel and earth, to stem and woody roots. The same as 
when I watched her in her studio; just standing, looking 
on as she went about her work. Never once did I catch 
her glancing back at me, but I didn’t mind. 

Later she picked up the pieces of broken tumbler, deli- 
cately disposing of the shards. The thick round base she 
kept though. It seemed to fascinate her. She held it in her 
palm, traced its still wet surface with a careful, deliberate 
finger. Then she took it inside. 


hat’s all this?” 

Annie looked up from attending to 

the steaming array of ironware on the 

cooker. She smiled. Big smile, warm and generous. “Hi. 
Sit down, it’s nearly ready.” 

I stepped nimbly around the mosaic to reach the table, 
used to it being there now, a part of the kitchen. It still 
refused to offer me anything resembling a recognisable 
picture. 

The table was set with plates that did not match, and a 
bottle of red wine had been opened and placed in the 
centre of the table beside a pair of candles which were 
slender and white as bone. 

I sat, poured myself a glass. The wine was thin, but I 
savoured it nevertheless. 

“So, candles, wine. You cooking dinner. What’s the big 
occasion?” 

“Celebration,” Annie said, placing a bowl of potatoes 
before me. “I’m nearly finished the mosaic and you’re 
going to have a weekend at the seaside.” 

I took another swallow of wine to disguise my surprise, 
and disappointment. As far as I could see, the mosaic 
was a mess. Still, Annie seemed to be bursting with pride 
over it. Maybe this was a practise piece. Perhaps it would 
take her a while to regain, or redefine, her style. “What 
are you talking about? I’m not going anywhere.” 

“Yes you are. Bob rang today. They need a guitarist for 
a week down at the Pavilion. Starting tomorrow night. I 
said you'd do it. We need the money.” 

“No, Annie. Money’s not that tight. I need to be here 
with you.” 

Annie came over, taking my hand. “It’s okay. I’m okay, 
honest.” Her expression was so open. In it I read under- 
standing and gratitude and love. “Listen, ’ve not been 
that easy to live with recently. I know that. I’m sorry and 
I’m so grateful that you stayed around. I was so worried 
that Sam would, you know ... come between us.” She 
appeared unaware that her left hand had drifted absently 
to the pronounced swell of her belly. 

Sam? Had she named her child already? That would 
be just like her. Shaping it before it was even born. Or 
was she referring for the first time to the father? We had 
never talked about that. By rights I suppose I should 
have been the one throwing tantrums, sick with jeal- 
ousy that she had been with someone else, a man; that 
I wasn’t enough for her. But I knew that anyway. I 
accepted long ago that Annie’s life did not revolve 


around me as mine did around her. When she came 
home one day, mad as hell and told me she was preg- 
nant I hurt, sure, but Annie’s need was greater than 
mine. The state she was in, I knew I would have to be 
there for her. She offered no apology, no explanation. I 
don’t think I really expected any. 

I said, “Annie, no...” meaning to stop her. If she was 
going to explain now, I didn’t want to hear the details of 
who and where and why. 

She ignored the interruption. 

“I'm glad he hasn’t. I think you do need a bit of time 
away though, away from this house anyway.” 

I suddenly liked the idea, but not just for myself. “We 
could both go. The seaside would do you good. The 
fresh air...” 

“No.” Annie cut me off sharply. “I need to finish the 
mosaic.” She shrugged. “You know how I am. When you 
came back, we'll go somewhere nice, together. I promise.” 

I allowed myself to be persuaded. “Okay, I'll go. Thanks, 
love.” 


ater, Annie was staring at me through the green 
glass of the empty wine bottle. Slow wax drib- 
bled down the side from the candle wedged into 
the neck. I leaned back in my chair, strumming loose 
chords, warm sixths and sevenths, on my old acoustic. 
Dreamily, Annie reached out, her fingers resting lightly 
on the glass. She spoke softly, her voice muted by the 
wine. “I can feel every note you play. Vibrating. Your 
music is so beautiful, but it lasts so short a time. That’s so 
sad.” 
I put the guitar down and went over to her, touching 
her hair. “Come on,” I said. “Let’s go to bed.” 


ying together, relishing every warm point of con- 
tact between us. So good to return to this at last. 
So good to have the old Annie back. As I drifted 
into sleep Annie whispered into my back. “You will bring 
your music back to me, Lorna, won't you.” 
“Of course.” 
“T couldn’t live without your music.” 
“I love you too, Annie.” 


s soon as I opened the door I knew Annie was 

gone. The house sighed its emptiness. Enter- 

ing, I stepped into a calmness, as if a great 
tension, invisible until now, had been released. It was 
the relief of looking up at the inky-black, star-pocked 
sky after a long day under a fierce, unrelenting sun. 

The TV was first to draw my attention. It had been on 
in the background constantly showing Annie’s videos of 
nature programmes, and was now conspicuous by its 
silence. Its screen had been caved in, spilling grey-dead 
chunks of glass onto the carpet. 

Upstairs, the bedroom mirror had suffered similar dam- 
age; and around the house various other items had been 
smashed or broken. 

In the kitchen the late evening sun illuminated a wedge 
of floor; a hot knife blade of light slicing across the 
mosaic. Now, at last, I could see the pattern. Why only 
now? I was dimly aware that I was crying as I began to 
understand the sense of it. 


SHINE, ALONE AFTER THE SETTING OF THE SUN 


A scene; so real, so clever. I could almost feel the 
warmth of the clay road beneath the naked soles of my 
feet, baked by the polished copper disc of the sun. To 
the sides of the road, smudged greenery was beginning 
to sprout from the dark earth, and in the distance a 
smoky grey forest, restless with quick shadows that ech- 
oed with the calls of exotic birds and animals. Off to 
one side, a cold lake, still and clear as glass, invited me 
to drink. 

In the centre, at the focus of the piece, two of Annie’s 
string people, one long and one short. Two thin strands 
composed from slices of silvered glass, shining with the 
sun’s white-yellow brilliance. I let my fingers trace the 
warm glass thoughtfully, then the aperture beside the 
figures, a dark hole similar to them in shape. The only 
piece of the mosaic that remained to be completed. 

Annie had left a note. It lay on the table weighed down 
by the empty wine bottle from that last meal and a hand- 
sized rectangular mirror which reflected my face. Puffy, 
dewy eyes betrayed my sorrow, but there was no one 
there to see it. The handwriting was neat, almost child- 
like. As was her way, it said very little, and it spoke vol- 
umes. 


Sorry Horna. So beautiful, couldn't wait. 
2 


First I swept up the broken things around the house, 
and then tidied up in general, washing and scrubbing, 
brushing, polishing. Erasing. Then, when the house was 
a place I felt I could live in normally again, I went to the 
step and broke the glass, selecting appropriate pieces 
and tidying the rest into the bin. In the kitchen I cemen- 
ted the pieces into the place reserved for them. They 
glowed in the sunlight as if lit from the inside, a soulful, 
bottle green, so deep I could almost hear captured chords 
strummed softly on an old guitar, remembered music 
rising with the heat in the shimmering air, echoing far 
across the lake. 

And yes, I thought, it was beautiful. 

I took pride in that thought. With night falling I grabbed 
my guitar and went to sit on the step. Sitting under the 
stars, my seat still surrounded by splinters of glass and 
china and clay, I rediscovered chords and melodies. I sat 
and sang all my old songs until they were exhausted, 
and then, remembering how, I started to make new ones. 
And, wishing Annie well, wherever she was, I remem- 
bered how to take pleasure in myself. 
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To the Beach 





etra was all for it, which scared me deeply. I 

knew I would have to go along with her or risk 

losing her to Prentiss or Fauchon, the only other 
fertile members of our Warren. I wasn’t ready for that, 
not when I’d spent the best part of a year applying for a 
conjoinment. The other boys were younger, healthier than 
me; I could sometimes hear them beyond my wall, spend- 
ing their lust on each other or on the matriarchs who 
were barren and dying. 

What Id initially hoped was idle fantasy on Petra’s part 
had soon formed the focus of her every waking moment. 
Fatuous as it was trying to dissuade her I found myself 
attempting just that one night during breakfast. I waited 
till the screens came down, knowing how the stars and 
that faint, diminishing smear of red relaxed her (not me; 
that colour and the body it signifies chilled me to the 
quick). 

As I composed my argument I watched her eat, her 
golden eyes fixed on the thickening dark. 

“It’s suicide,” I said. 

“Not if we take care,” she countered, so quickly it 
seemed she’d been rehearsing her gainsay. “Then it would 
be as close to living as we'll ever get.” She stretched, 
pushing away her tray of powdered fruit and water tab- 
lets. The hairless curves of her body looked jaundiced 
and tired this evening; at least the sores she (and all of 
us) had inherited were weeping less. 

“There’s more to life than dreams, Petra. They more or 
less died with the City.” 

“You don’t dream?” Had she eyebrows they’d have 
arched. 

“Tt didn’t say that. But I know the value of keeping a 
dream in its place.” 

“In its grave more like.” The bitterness in her voice 
unsettled me. Would Prentiss have the balls for this? 
Fauchon probably did it all the time. They’d be her next 
port of call if I wimped out. 

“The sentries, Petra,” I pleaded. “The cameras. The 
Craw.” 


She swept her plates to one side and spread herself 
over me, sensing victory. “The Craw has never been seen, 
baby love. I never knew you were a sucker for myths.” 

“What do we do when the sun comes up?” I asked, 
thinking, shit I’m going to do this. 

“We find a place to hide,” spoken as if I was an idiot. 

I toyed with my tablets. She knew she had me, knew 
the reasons why I would accompany her. For a second I 
hated her for that blatant manipulation of my need. Love 
was an old fashioned concept, existing only on the crum- 
bling onionskin pages in the library. I didn’t understand 
what it truly meant but if it could encapsulate all the 
warmth, the yearning I felt for Petra then love was some- 
thing I knew for her. She was looking into the distance 
which had now blackened completely. What she held in 
her eyes for that skyline tweaked at the craving she in- 
voked in me. She was my horizon in a way; often visible, 
frequently beautiful but beyond my reach. No matter how 
much we sexed, she’d be unattainable. I wouldn’t have 
her, I wouldn’t have an inkling as to the complexities of 
her essence. I wouldn’t know Petra. Perhaps she wouldn’t 
let me know her — knowledge is an unfashionable thing 
here; I’ve been in the library just once and that to adminis- 
ter first aid to an epileptic. I noticed a quiet that was 
unlike any silence I’ve ever known before. Only a small 
room, the library, but its hush is almost cathedral in its 
immensity. There are few books. Only a few of us are 
granted access to them. Maybe too many educated people 
would promote ideas and argument, and a rocked boat 
is something Lascelles, our leader, doesn’t want. Any- 
way, if this was Petra’s motive for not letting me inside 
her head then certainly it was a charitable one. Life here 
is too base for a caprice like love I suppose, or so every- 
body thinks. The cynic in me is convinced Petra just wants 
me for now, that when I’ve exhausted my usefulness and 
influence she’ll move on to someone fresher and stronger. 
I was about to broach the subject of us, but she could 
read my misery and cut it off with a kiss and a smile that 
made me wonder why I could get so lachrymose at all. 
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Her pluck astounded me. During the night, while I 
worked in the surgery, she’d got her hands on weapons, 
packs of water tablets, even a lead coated parasol and, 
best of all, some asbestos sandals. I felt terribly inade- 
quate having pocketed stuff I had access to anyway: pain- 
killers, zinc cream, ointments and salt pills. After long 
deliberation I'd thieved a syringe and enough morphine 
to see to us both should it come to that, should we man- 
age to evade the sentry guns and the Craw, or whatever 
existed Outside — if indeed anything could. 

We moved together when dawn came, sucking the safe 
dark colours from the sky and turning it metallic. Just be- 
fore the sun appeared the screens came down, squealing 
grittily. Her voice was blunted by fatigue. 

“Toohey?” I was amazed that she thought I’d drifted off 
— how could I? “I wonder how the sun feels when it 
touches your skin. How it used to feel I mean, before it 
was dangerous.” 

“Warm, I imagine,” I said, pathetically, keeping watch 
over her face, only half recognisable in this false night. 
One of her eyes contained a glimmer. 

“Just think, all those stars, all of them as lethal as ours.” 
She paused for a while, perhaps shaping her next sen- 
tence, perhaps awed by the enormity of her vision. 
“Strange how they can provide life and hope but...take it 
all away just as easily. Can you think of anything else like 
that?” 

“No,” I said, thinking you. “We should sleep, Petra. We'll 
need all our strength come evening.” 

The sun was little more than a hazy stain through the 
screens, like an ulcer wrapped in gauze. I held her till, in 
sleep, she pushed me away and turned her face towards 
the sky. Kissing her smile, scared to share the blistered 
dreams that no doubt burned beyond her ’lids, I shut my 
eyes and cast my mind towards something wintry. 

Instead I was filled with fire. Smoke billowed from my 
throat; bones turned to ash. And every step I took split 
the blackness of my flesh to show me something ember- 
red winking beneath. 

I could feel myself clenching for a scream but Petra’s 
mouth glued the sound in. She was already dressed; I 
could see I’d have to be careful for both of us: she was 
high with excitement and hadn’t even noticed in how 
much of a state the dream had left me. I showered the 
sweat off and remembered to ask her about the key cards. 

“What?” 

“The key cards,” I shouted, turning off the water. “Did 
you manage to get copies?” 

“Oh I did better than that,” she purred, tossing me a 
towel. From her thigh pocket she extracted a rectangular 
piece of laminated plastic — its shape spoiled at one 
corner, which was clipped. Two bands of sharp green at 
the opposite corner told me it was an original and that 
somebody on Intelligence Tunnel 8 was missing it. 

“How — ” I began, but I saw her jaw harden. 

“Toohey, you don’t want to know. And it’s not impor- 
tant.” 

I tried not to show how crushed I was that she’d sexed 
with another. Attempting to curry favour by displaying 
emotion was doomed to fail and anyway, I’m not the 
doe-eyed type. “Suit yourself,” I said dismissively, hoping 
she’d be pricked by the cruelty in my voice. Fat chance. 


She squatted in front of a mirror and spread her eyelids 
with the forefinger and thumb of her left hand. With the 
other she gently pressed a flat black disc on to her eye. It 
melted, spreading across its surface till it looked as though 
the socket was empty. 

“You okay?” she asked, turning to face me. The live/ 
dead look of her made me wince and I recalled the dream, 
moving my fingers to where I thought the cracks would 
be. I nodded all the same. 

“Some of those lenses for me?” 

“Of course. Here,” she said, blinking another into place. 
“Tl help you put them in.” 

There was a flare of panic when her empty face sank in 
front of mine but it was less cloying now and I was able to 
return — if somewhat shakily — the smile she offered. My 
lenses in place (I had to quell the urge to rub — it felt as 
though my eyes were too big to blink over), I dressed and 
collected together the stuff we’d hoarded for the trip. The 
corridor outside our room was empty and dimly lit. My 
shadow engulfed Petra’s as I followed her out. Locking 
the door we waited, looking at each other, listening for 
something that shouldn’t be, something that would force 
us back inside. All that I could hear was the buried thrum 
of the generators and people snoring in Fauchon’s room. 

“This is not a good idea,” I whispered as we crept to- 
wards the shuttle. 

“No, perhaps not. But it’s an idea at least. I’m up to here 
with people who make their minds up for me. And with 
people who just stupidly go along with them.” That stung. 
“All this...” She spat on the wall where a large poster of 
deadpan Lascelles hung next to an inelegant chalk depic- 
tion of a penis encrusted with glass — the current celibate 
defence. “All this restriction can go to fuck.” 

I had to stifle my laughter at her use of the old obscen- 
ity despite the forcefulness and crude logic of her point. 

The shuttle responded to the key card and was silent 
enough but I knew that when its doors opened on the 
Chamber we’d be exposed to the motion cameras. Ru- 
mour had it that Security weren’t as effective as they might 
be — little went on these days to warrant their intrusion 
— but the appearance of the guards I’d seen around did 
little to support the gossip. Alert and pristine they were 
and I couldn’t envision them feet up on a desk. 

I kept looking at Petra as the shuttle swept along, search- 
ing her face for some betrayal of emotion but she was 
relaxed, eyes just about closed, breathing measured as if 
she were psyching herself for what lay ahead. Her per- 
formance only made me more nervous. It would have 
been nice to hold her hand but I had to look as though I 
was in some control. Keep your eye on her, | told myself. 
No matter how calm she seemed to be I could sense a 
bristling energy rising from her. She’d surely commit some 
rash error if I didn’t watch out. 

Finally there was a deceleration and we separated to 
opposite sides of the shuttle. I missed the moment of its 
stopping — so smooth were its brakes — for the sudden 
whisper of opening doors surprised me. Deep blue shad- 
ows spilled in from the Chamber, along with cool air 
from huge, slow moving fans on its ceiling, some ninety 
feet above us. Petra gestured with her head that I should 
take a look. I craned my neck, trying to keep within the 
block of shade, and searched for the cameras. There were 
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just two of them, set on either side of the great room: I 
could see the infrared sheen that coated their lenses and 
belied their apparent lifelessness. One of them must have 
caught some kind of motion; click-whirr it went, a 
strangely unsettling noise which echoed and settled in 
the dim heights. 

I moved slowly back. We’d have to go soon or the shut- 
tle would close and take us back to where we came from. 
I widened my eyes, hoping she’d recognise the futility of 
this venture. Instead she pulled out one of the rubber balls 
I store in my surgery — they’re squeezed by people with 
wasting diseases to try and keep their muscles supple — 
and rolled it slowly across the floor. The cameras jerked 
round in our direction and then panned back, following 
the ball’s progress. Petra hustled me out and, hugging the 
wall, we tiptoed beyond their arc of vision to the vacuum 
doors set into the wall. I was getting excited by this time; 
I wanted a whiff of real air though I wasn’t at all sure if it 
was poisonous. We smeared zinc oxide on our arms and 
faces and unfolded the great parasols. The ball bobbled 
against the wall, its energy spent. Those pale red eyes 
began to sweep slowly back towards us. 

“Quickly, Petra,” I whispered. She swiped the key card 
across the lock and a pneumatic hiss filled the Chamber. 
The door drifted open and we crept Outside. We waited 
till the tower’s revolving ‘eye’ was turned away from us 
before sprinting towards a low ridge of rubble from which 
broken fingers of steel thrust. Only when we were safely 
shielded from the Warren did the force of what we’d 
achieved sink in. Since birth ’d sucked in air that had 
been strained through millions of lungs. Now, though far 
from fresh, it was a thrill just to have the flavour of some- 
thing different in my chest. Petra was smiling, eyes wet 
and wide. “You did it!” I shouted, beginning to laugh. 

“Hush,” she put her fingers over my mouth but she 
was laughing too. “We should be elsewhere — it’s not 
safe yet.” 

We stumbled away, looking back to ensure we remained 
in the wake of the largest heaps of debris. Soon, the 
Warren was little more than a grey needle tipped with 
light. We walked in silence for a few more miles, quickly 
growing tired as we were unfamiliar to such exertion. I 
grew conscious of a dim shape pulsing at the corner of 
my eye but when I looked there was nothing there, the 
shape simply kept out of my line of vision. The lens must 
have been faulty — I was about to ask Petra if she could 
see okay when the klaxons went off behind us, carrying 
on the still night air in rolls of sounds. 

“God,” I said, looking back. The Warren was out of 
sight now though I fancied I could still see a faint pink 
halo low on the horizon. “They’re wise to us already. 
How can that be?” 

Petra tugged at my hand. “Let’s go, Toohey. I’m sure I 
can hear its rushing. Can you?” 

Maybe I could. Or maybe it had something to do with 
the creeping dimness in my eye. But I wasn’t interested 
in her Great Blue Need at that moment. “Who was it you 
slept with? Who was it you stole the key card from?” 

She looked genuinely shocked. “I sleep with only you. 
It's on paper. You know that — we both signed it after all.” 

“You respect the conjoinment?” I couldn’t keep the sneer 
from my voice. 


“Why should I sign otherwise?” 

“There are benefits for couples.” 

“Such as suspicion?” 

She had this unerring ability to make me feel guilty 
when it was her in the wrong. “So how did you get his 
key card without him knowing?” 

“T killed him.” 

My mind wouldn't allow me to understand what she’d 
said. “You kissed him?” 

“Killed, Toohey. Murdered. I took his belt and stran- 
gled him. Okay?” 

“No, not okay. How are we supposed to get back into 
the Warren?” 

She managed to make her grin look incredulous. “Who 
said anything about going back?” 

The klaxons had stopped. I imagined a phalanx of troops 
surging from the Warren baying for blood. “You didn’t 
think we could /ive out here? We’ve no food. Nowhere to 
go to. The Warren ... we were always going back. You 
must have known that.” 

She moved up close to me and gripped my sides. “Well 
we can't go back now. They'll carve us up. And anyway, 
even if I hadn’t killed him, they’d have put us in quaran- 
tine for months before giving us our own jail cell.” 

“Not if we were discreet. We broke out. We could have 
broken back in.” 

“Too late. ’'m not going back to die.” 

“You won't have to,” I said, but my bitterness couldn’t 
penetrate. 

To the east, dawn’s yolky spread signalled another 
hour’s safety. We had to find shelter, both from the sun 
and Lacselles’s hunters. I thought of my room at the 
Warren — the drabness of the walls. I thought of my job 
treating people who were beyond help. Petra had pushed 
all my greyness away. I kissed her. “Time to go.” 

We picked our way through a gutted church once the 
sun’s leading edge whitened the sky. A great black shadow 
filled one area — where, in the last century, Mankind 
made a last desperate attempt to save the planet by trying 
to patch the ozone layer with a thousand square miles of 
mirror. The shuttles orbit the Earth even now, their wiz- 
ened crew no doubt still drifting: a monument to our 
failure. 

The parasol fluttered at my shoulders; I made sure we 
were contained in its shadow as the heat soared. My breath 
grew strained as whatever was left of the air’s freshness 
was scorched dry. A tiny popping noise carried to us as 
the heat increased. We traded theories on what it might 
be to pass the time and stave off nervousness before 
discovering it was the sound of flies combusting. In the 
shade of a calcified apse we huddled, watching the 
bleached stone as the quickening day fell across it. Petra 
started humming a tune, now and then throwing in a 
lyric or two as if half-remembering them: 

Here comes the sun... 

Here comes the sun and I say 

It’s all right... 

It would have been nice for some of her steel to pass 
on to me but her blasé attitude, even the delicate melody 
she toyed with, couldn’t banish my distress. The dimness 
in my eye was gathering again. I caught a whiff of some- 
thing green and cool which then translated itself into 
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something tangible, whispering up and down my back 
to settle between my shoulders, stitching the flesh there 
with a chill that was not unpleasant. 

Petra’s song died. 

She slept with her eyes open; I could see myself fixed 
in them, my face doubled and curved across the black 
gloss of the lenses. I wiped away the sweat forming on 
the scarred dome of her head and tried to equate the 
brash, sassy woman with the soft bundle of peace I held 
in my arms. I think I told her I loved her before my own 
sleep came — at least, I like to think I did. 

When I woke, my legs had stiffened and my arms were 
sore. The cool patch at my nape was a salve: the stone 
around us had been cooked well; it radiated a heat of its 
own which rippled the view beyond the apse’s archway. 
I ate a salt tablet and chewed on a brittle stick of yeast. 
Petra, smelling my breath, stirred and plucked the meal’s 
remains from my fingers. 

The setting sun found a sliver of stained glass. Its light 
became civil for a brief time, playing lilac and green on the 
nave till it moved on and regained its cruel whiteness. 

“How do you feel?” I asked. My voice was dusty, be- 
ginning to fail. 

“Hot and wet,” she replied, rising. “And stiff.” She 
stretched and her spine crackled. She looked at me when 
her movement stopped yet the sound continued, scut- 
tling down through the ruins. Could they have caught up 
with us already? I couldn't believe that, much as I'd have 
liked. I knew that whatever moved beneath the crum- 
bled span of the church roof was in some way connected 
to my neck’s chill and the bloom in my eye. I wanted to 
ask Petra to move — she was in my line of vision and 
something beyond her was shifting slowly, seeping down 
from the shadows like a tide of thick oil. 

Finally she crouched and the full breadth of what was 
coming detached itself from my eye and swelled. Then it 
faded, making me wonder if it had been there at all — a 
suspicion furthered by Petra’s complete lack of reaction. 

“Could you not see that?” I asked, trying to stand. She 
stooped to help me, shaking her head. 

“You must have wakened with one of your dreams run- 
ning through your head. We must move on. And care- 
fully, in case there are any hunters nearby.” 

It remained with me for a while, like a pattern of light 
imprinted on my retina. The muscled bulk of it, furred 
with green, its eyes great liquid swirls. Its smile was a 
needled curve of ice. 

We slipped outside. The ground, having sucked in all 
those hours of heat, seemed to hum with energy; my feet 
ached with the constant rush of heat, despite the asbes- 
tos sandals. Dusk still contained enough of the sun’s ghost 
to draw sweat. Within minutes we were open mouthed, 
feeling so dry I thought I might crumble. 

Behind us, perhaps a mile or two, metal glinted. Why 
should they be so bothered about us? Was it because 
they thought we’d try to come back, bringing with us 
whatever plagues we attracted? Or was there something 
Lacelles simply didn’t want us to see? Perhaps the very 
creature I’d glimpsed. But Petra hadn’t seen it. My confu- 
sion was distracting me. 

I could see Petra was heading towards a crippled tower 
on the horizon. The light was becoming so grainy now 


that the shapes of rock around us writhed as if trying to 
rise up and block our way. My eyes, though tired and 
scratchy from the lenses, at least were free of any flaws 
and the pressure at the back of my neck had lessened. I 
couldn’t help but feel these things had become more an 
internal part of me, that they had fixed upon me, chosen 
me rather than Petra. I also felt the shapes and the chill 
were parts of something bigger — the creature I’d seen or 
imagined — and its name was the Craw. Since childhood, 
when the Warren was little more than a maze to play in, 
the Craw has filled the darkest moments of my life. All my 
fears and shortcomings are wrapped up in the ripening of 
me and the accompanying stories of the Craw. It was as 
much a part of me as my memories of parents, or the 
peculiar, pregnant moments I sometimes experience at 
midnight when the sky seems friendly, when there could 
almost be the promise of snow and my mind flees to some 
land filled with green. Talking to Petra about this, once 
she finished scoffing, she’d mentioned race memory — 
the capacity some have to recall ancient occurrences 
through some marvellous chance twist in the genes. A 
sucker for all things magical, I lapped this up; something 
else to cling to when the leaden sky burned the hope 
from you. It was odd, to garner such a love for nature, to 
be fulfilled by something that was generations extinct. 

Petra checked the action on her Splinter rifle as we 
walked. I passed her some food and tried to smile but 
my lips were too sore. She stopped me and rubbed oint- 
ment into them, her other hand resting on my chest. I 
couldn’t tell which of us was trembling. How could she 
read the disquiet in my eyes when both of us looked so 
blank? But she held me, containing my need to talk to 
her about the Craw. A hug was enough, for now. 

“Will we see it before they catch us?” she asked. For a 
moment I thought her question referred to the same thing 
but then I realised. 

“T’ll make sure of it,” I said. 

“If they're lenient...if we can ever go back, then we 
should Produce. And I'd call it Atlantic. Do you like that?” 

“Very much, Petra.” I might have cried if the water wasn’t 
so necessary. 

We carried on and, sometime before the redness re- 
turned, I realised she’d taken hold of my hand. 

“Describe it to me,” I said. “How do you want it to be?” 

I could feel her swell with so many different ways to 
express her obsession and an attendant frustration that 
most would remain unspoken. I waited, trying to ignore 
the compulsion to check the hunters’ whereabouts or 
the proximity of the Craw. 

“I want it to be fresh and blue. The waves topped with 
frothy white crescents. I want it to be huge and loud and 
angry. The ocean is Life, Toohey, the Earth’s great magic 
cauldron. I want it defiant.” 

I gripped her hand, excited by her vision and proud of 
the way she’d delivered it. All I could see though was a 
scummy, shallow puddle: lifeless and losing itself as steam 
to the sun. Not that I could utter my reservations. At best 
I'd cause an argument; worst, destroy her (and my) joie 
de vivre which had been leavened by this whiff of lib- 
erty. I hoped I was wrong. It would be heartening to 
stand by something that harked back to a more urbane 
period. 
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Now Petra had stropped talking the silence bore down 
on us again. I could still sense her, brimful with possibili- 
ties and I considered ribbing her about my belief that 
dreams had died — she was teeming with them, all of 
them briny and blue. The tower glowered softly. It seemed 
like a good enough target to aim for though I was con- 
scious we could be travelling in the wrong direction. The 
chill at the back of my neck returned and I was glad of its 
company. When his voice came I had to look down at 
Petra to see if she’d heard it too but of course not — it 
wanted to speak with me. My faith was being rewarded, 
that’s all. 

It’s to be a beautiful day come the ‘morrow Mr Toohey. 
Stay a while. Share a sunrise with me and you'll see a fair 
sight. You'll cast your eyes on a world no human has 
glimpsed for two centuries, you'll feel the warmth of a sun 
unknown to millions. 

“Can't. It’s too hot. Pll die.” 

“Toohey?” she said. And I looked at her as if she’d only 
just become a part of my life. The chill dissipated and I 
blinked a few times till 1 became more like the person I 
knew I was. 

“Sorry. Just daydreaming.” 

In the dark I couldn't tell if her face had softened with 
belief. The pale oval remained — I could imagine the 
concern etched upon it — before slowly turning again to 
the horizon. 

The light on the tower had died. The sun was scorching 
the other side of the globe now. I wondered if there 
were others, like us, pining for something as we were. 
Something that shouldn’t be so important yet was now 
vital enough to risk our pitiful lives upon. If it hadn’t 
been the Ocean, it would have been something else. The 
spirit needs something to feed upon I suppose, or, like 
so many of those convulsed people in my surgery’s cots, 
it withers away to nothing. 

Its voice. So like my own yet some bass note had been 
twisted lightly; a discrepancy that made us separate, no 
matter how entwined we might be. I wanted to tell Petra. 
Just think, the Craw was communicating with me! The 
myth made solid. But Petra would scold me and tell me 
the sun was getting to what was left of my brain. 

“How much further?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell anymore now the tower’s gone. Maybe we'll 
make it by dawn. If we walk a while in the sun we'll surely 
get there without the need for another night’s shelter.” 

“Don’t talk wet, Toohey. For the sake of God — you’re 
meant to be the sensible one. Yet here you prate: of stroll- 
ing merrily in the red death of it all. Madman.” 

“We'd be all right for a time.” The voice in my head, the 
chill in me said so. 

“Aye. And then I could scoop up your remains and 
carry you around in my pocket.” She let go of my hand. 
Always a sure sign something’s amiss. I didn’t give her 
the satisfaction of asking what was wrong. 

“What’s got into\you, Toohey? I need you to be strong. 
If there’s trouble ahead I don’t want a half-man by my 
side.” 

I couldn’t say anything to that, partly because I wanted 
its voice to say something else and partly because, at that 
moment, sodium flares — three of them — exploded 
above us, magicking odd shadows from anything erect 
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enough to provide them. Petra turned, her Splinter rifle 
cocked and primed, its barrel thrusting towards the al- 
ready failing canopy of light. 

“We're well out of range, Petra. They just want to see 
where we are. Don’t forget, they'll be wearing protective 
suits. They’ll be weighed down.” 

Maybe to show she could choose to spurn my advice 
she let loose a short volley of shots. The shells disinte- 
grated, spraying the dark with thousands of metal splin- 
ters. I watched the tracer fire vanish and put a hand on 
her shoulder. She shrugged me off and strode away. 

“Shape yourself,” she hissed, but I was past caring. I 
walked behind her a while, angry that she’d caused the 
Craw to back off. A hint of it remained — something sour- 
ly tempting — how I imagined the forests of Amazon might 
once have smelled. Their photographs, which I’d glimpsed 
in the Library, seemed to possess some of the Craw’s lush- 
ness. Might it contain the secret of the forest’s rejuvena- 
tion? I almost swooned with the heady need for green. 

After a couple of hours it became obvious the Craw 
was unlikely to make contact again. By that time my anger 
had risen and I just wanted to be close to Petra again. 
She was still in front of me but she was tired, head down, 
sandals scuffing the dust. 

‘Tm sorry, Petra,” I said, reaching for her hand. She 
didn’t move away. “I’m giddy with all this. It’s a novelty 
— you have to admit. And I thought it was you full of 
mischief. You’ve more sense in your little finger.” I didn’t 
mention the folly of her trigger-happiness. We had to 
heal the rift quickly. What would be the point of our 
expedition otherwise? And, if we did have a future to- 
gether — no matter how tenuous its link with reality — I 
had to try for it. 

She thawed after a while and by the time the tower 
reclaimed its shape from the darkness — huge and twisted 
and frail — I'd won a smile from her. 

“Not far now, Toohey,” she said. “I can hear it. ’m sure 
I can hear it. You?” 

I tried, but the shushing in my ears could only have 
been the Craw soothing me. A thin breath of air caught 
itself in the wrenched metal and moaned as if sensing 
the coming of the sun to soften its limbs even further. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“I have no idea.” 

“Maybe it was a beacon of some sort. Or a watchtower.” 

“Maybe.” We crested a rise of land and Petra guided me 
into a great mountain of bleached wooden slats and 
lengths of salt encrusted steel. A large white board, flak- 
ing and warped, struggled to state some kind of name or 
message in painted words so pale they might have been 
ghosts. 


That was all I could make out. 

“What does it mean?” Petra’s voice was deepened by the 
echoes of the chamber in which we now found ourselves. 

‘T don’t know.” I felt ineffective. I wanted to offer an- 
swers but I couldn’t. Maybe I had something else on my 
mind. Or in it. “Petra, there’s still time before it gets danger- 
ous. We could be at the Ocean within quarter of an hour.” 

She was undressing. “The beach can wait,” she said. 


TO THE BEACH 


It was different, sexing beyond the confines we'd al- 
ways known. Our inhibitions were still in evidence — a 
throwback to days in the Warren when we'd have to 
muffle our excitement or risk inflaming the passions of 
Prentiss and Fauchon — who were not averse to banging 
on the walls and hollering invitations to join a congress 
of their own. Petra took it all in good humour of course 
but I, perhaps because I’m old fashioned, fretted over 
the act. I didn’t want her running off to something else. 

Now, though our instinct for silence prevailed, some- 
thing in the freedom of our environment or the release 
we knew in our own bodies conspired to heighten the 
thrill. Sexing slowly, we stared into the blackness of each 
other's eyes till our movements became strained and trem- 
bling. No longer able to hold off the sprinting will of our 
muscles, we fled towards that blinding moment: more 
instantly intense than any number of suns. 

And then: Come with me and I'll promise you a Forever 
that is Ocean deep. 

My mouth was wet upon hers. Petra was pushing up- 
wards still, trying to gulp every last twitch of me. I sucked 
her tongue into my mouth: something to suppress the yell 
of surprise and delight at the Craw’s return. Sanity returned, 
as did the normal beat of my heart. We might have dozed 
but the pull of the tide was too great. The sky was begin- 
ning to bleed: dawn could only be minutes away. 

“Don’t look at the sun,” she warned, before kissing me 
deeply and scampering outside. We ran like children to- 
wards the shattered railings that buttressed the edge of 
what must once have been a promenade. I wanted so 
badly to be wrong in my prediction of the sea that I 
almost heard the frothing surf of Petra’s. 

We were both wrong. 

The hissing of the sand was all. It was shot through 
with black striations of oil like poisoned veins showing 
in flesh. Some of them were sootily aflame. Loose sand 
raced in ribbons of white movement across the surface. 
Far away, a beached oil tanker slept on its side, picked 
clean of colour. 

“Atlantic,” she whispered, and I sensed her slump be- 
side me — any soul she’d managed to cling on to evapo- 
rated like the water we’d come so far to see. 

We found a set of pockmarked concrete steps and de- 
scended to the beach proper. The sand felt firm, and 
warm from the previous day. I couldn’t tell her how sorry 
I felt. Words would have been pathetic anyway. She 
dropped the rifle; I fumbled for her hand, which felt cool 
and reassuring despite her anguish. 

Only when she stepped out from the safety of the para- 
sol did I realise whose hand I was holding. 

“T love you,” I said. 

“T love you too,” they both replied, as a brilliant cuticle 
of light found our world once more. 

She turned to me and smiled, her lips cracking, wash- 
ing the teeth with blood. Then she simply walked away. 
I wondered if she felt the sun on her skin before the 
bullets ripped into her. Twin trails of smoke drifted from 
her hidden face as the heat found its muscle. She fell 
forward and began to blister. Fauchon pushed past me 
and shot her again in the back of her head. 

The Craw was no longer holding my hand. There was 
a syringe full of morphine instead. 


“You must return with us, Toohey,” said Lascelles, step- 
ping in front of me. I liked the way he recoiled at the 
void in my eyes. Thinking of Petra’s nerve, I laughed. 

“Go to fuck,” I said. 

“We need you back in the surgery. People are depend- 
ing on you.” 

The sun was a great, wonderful orb. I wanted to be a 
part of its mystery. 

Come then, it said. Something cold chattered by my 
ear. It showed me the pulse in Lascelles’s wrist as he 
lifted his hand towards me. The syringe grew swollen 
with promise. His blood sang. 

“We need you, Toohey. Let’s be friends.” His hand 
opened. “Put it there.” 

So I did. 


Conrad Williams was born in Warrington in 1969 and 
now lives in London where he works as a freelance jour- 
ndlist. He has been published in many small press and 
professional magazines and anthologies such as Dark- 
lands 2, Sugar Sleep, Blue Motel, The Science of Sadness, 
Last Rites & Resurrections and The Year’s Best Horror 
Stories XXII. In 1993 he won the British Fantasy Award 
and the Littlewood Arc Prize. His only other appearance 
in TTA was in the very first issue, and we welcome him 
back after far too long an absence. 
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coming to England in the early 1970s. Now a British citizen 

(working for the Civil Service), he has made use of his multinational 
background in his work: of his longer work, only The Child Garden and the 
novella ‘Fan’ are set in Britain. (Was and ‘O Happy Day!’ are set in 
America; The Warrior who Carried Life and The Unconquered Country in 
fantasy settings, though the latter is clearly based on Cambodia/Vietnam.) 

Ryman’s first published story was ‘The Diary of the Translator’ in 1976. 
Although he has published further short stories (one of which, ‘Dead Space 
for the Unexpected’, was reprinted in Gardner Dozois’s Year’s Best Science 
Fiction,) it’s probably fair to say that he has made most impact at novella 
and novel length, starting with the magazine publication of The 
Unconquered Country in Interzone in 1984. In the late 1970s and early 
1980s, the other novellas collected in Unconquered Countries were written, 
though two of them would not see publication until 1994. ‘Fan’ is the story 
of Billie’s adoration of a popular singer, who, she discovers, is a sham, a 
computer simulacrum. ‘O Happy Day!’ depicts a future America in which 
men, or the ‘undesirable parts’ of them, are herded up (the concentration 
camp analogy is obvious) and killed. The story is narrated by one of the 
gay men who act as guards. In synopsis this sounds like a separatist/ 
misandrist feminist scenario (or a misogynist one, bearing in mind it is 
written by a man), but it manages to steer a middle course. As Royce points 
out, the story’s dystopic premise is brought about by a perversion of love 
(here, between men and women), a recurring Ryman theme: it doesn’t 
necessarily have to be this way. ‘A Fall of Angels’ reputedly’ has a far-future 
SF setting, involving ‘angels’ who travel or ‘slide’ in a dimension where 
gravity and thought are one, a concept which recurs in The Child Garden 
and, in passing (p123), in The Unconquered Country. It is told as a found 
narrative: transcripts, reports, etc. 

These works set the tone for the themes and concerns of Ryman’s 
longer works: a harsh world which both breeds an impulse towards fantasy 
and also attempts to disabuse one of such fantasies. This disabusal can be 
gentle (Billie’s realization in ‘Fan’ is a part of her maturity) but sometimes 
brutal (Royce in ‘O Happy Day!’ is gang-raped; Third Child in The 
Unconquered Country, whose womb is rented out to grow biological 
machinery, suffers great hardship — including the deaths of her family and 
of Crow, the man she loves). But the overall effect of Ryman’s work is one 
of hope, in the face of setbacks and disappointments. 

His heroes are more often heroines (exceptions are Jonathan in Was and 
Richard, the narrator of ‘O Happy Day!’, both gay men). For a male writer, 
Ryman writes frequently about women, and very convincingly’. 

This begs the question: is there such a thing as ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
writing? Robert Silverberg got himself into hot water by asserting that ‘there 
is something ineluctably masculine’ about James Tiptree Jr’s writing, before 
that writer’s identity was made known (real name, Alice Sheldon). All that 
one can and should say is that the late Tiptree was a woman who wrote in 
a ‘masculine’ style. 

As women can write ‘masculine’ and men ‘feminine’, perhaps it makes 
more sense to use the Chinese concepts of ‘yin’ and ‘yang’. These are more 
principles than genders, though yin is more often associated with women, 
yang with men. This is not so much writing about women rather than men, 
although Ryman does this much of the time. In brief, and simplistically: yin 
is inward, sensitive, concerned more: with emotion; yang is outgoing, more 
action-oriented. Yin is adjectival; yang is verbal. Yin writing is more 
concerned with character and emotion and mood; it is more ‘stylish’. 
Ryman is a yin writer. 

An early, less effective example of this is his first novel The Warrior who 
Carried Life. A quest fantasy, it’s distinguished from much formulaic work 
by being both a singleton and relatively short (approximately 75,000 
words). Like The Child Garden it is centred on a love affair between two 
women in which one is transfigured: Cara for most of the novel is magically 
disguised as a man; Rolfa in The Child Garden is a ‘polar bear’, a human 
genetically engineered for work in Antarctica. The novel’s theme is a 


G= Ryman was born in 1951 in Canada and lived in the USA before 


| say ‘reputedly’ as this novella is only 
available as part of the Unconquered 
Countries collection, an American hardcover 
now out of print: I have been unable to 
locate a copy for this essay. 


“I realize that Iam a male saying this, so see 
the discussion on feminism in SF in Science 
Fiction Eye 7, in which Ryman is named by 
four women as one of the few men who are 

able to write about women as women. 
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pacifist one: Cara starts out with an urge for revenge against those who 
crippled her brothers and disfigured her, but ultimately is concerned to break 
the cycle wherein violence breeds violence. (In the first chapter, her mother 
is killed when dogs are set upon her.) The book has its impressive sections 
but lacks fluency: too often it is obscure and unnecessarily heavy-going. 

The Unconquered Country, really a novella (in which category it won 
the World Fantasy Award), is published as a short novel, at least in the 
edition cited, by means of large print and several illustrations: it is about 
22,000 words long. It takes place in a setting that is an obvious analogue of 
Vietnam/Cambodia, though fantastic elements are afoot: machinery and 
houses are living things, for example. It is the life story of Third Child, from 
childhood to an implied death and transfiguration. Little by little, in 
warfare, by means of cultural imperialism (advertisements walk and talk), 
even by education (see the opening section), the culture in which Third 
Child lives is broken down and destroyed. 

The Child Garden is a long (about 185,000 words), complex, demanding 
but rewarding novel. It has a sense of a summing-up: themes and ideas 
touched upon in earlier works are fully dealt with here. Certainly, the next 
novel, Was, is in many ways a departure. Set in an alternate London where 
the population is controlled by viruses (the viruses meld the human race 
into a group mind, the Consensus), its protagonist is Milena, who is 
immune to them. The metaphor is obvious (virus = ideology, particularly 
in a sequence where Milena is infected by a virus which reads the whole of 
Das Kapital to her; immunity to virus = ideological unsoundness) but 
Ryman uses it subtly. The novel is consciously designed to be read on more 
than one level, signalled by the fact that its overall title, both part titles and 
all the chapter headings have subtitles. It is a novel about the making of art: 
Milena spends much of the novel putting together a musical interpretation 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, and the novel is modelled on the first two books 


- of Dante’s poem, ‘Inferno and Purgatorio’. (Note the novel’s subtitle, ‘A Low 


Comedy’.) Milena is our Dante, who at the beginning of the novel is age 
sixteen, halfway through her life expectancy in this world — ‘nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita’, ‘in the mid-course of our life’, to quote the famous 
opening of Dante’s masterpiece. Her Beatrice is Rolfa, a ‘polar bear’ and the 
great love of Milena’s life. But it is a love that is mostly unrequited: the two 
are parted, only to be reunited at the end. (Rolfa’s surname is Patel, which 
seems an interestingly subtle racial point: those genetically engineered are 
Indian.) We begin in Inferno — the nickname of this London is ‘the Pit’ — 
and continue through Purgatorio. But Milena does not complete her work, 


> and the third part (Paradiso) is only glimpsed at, in a transcendent last 


chapter. It is a very impressive novel, though suffering in places from a 


. clotted quality, and some of Ryman’s earlier work’s lack of fluency, and a 
* broken-backed structure (Milena’s earlier life is only introduced some 100 


pages in). 

Transcendence features at the end of Was, perhaps Ryman’s best novel 
to date, certainly his most accessible. On its publication, there was some 
debate as to whether it was a fantasy novel at all, though it was nominated 
for the World Fantasy Award. It is a novel that crosses genres: a mainstream 
work (though with some brief fantasy elements: Jonathan’s AIDS-addled 
hallucinations and his transcendence/mysterious disappearance at the end) 
that is both of and about fantasy. The Wizard of Oz is its subject, both Frank 
Baum’s novel and the 1939 film; the novel describes its effect on the 
(American) national psyche. It does so by following three stories, in a 
complex contrapuntal structure that is much more lucid in the reading than 
the describing. We see the life of Dorothy Gael, the abused child who is 


* Baum’s inspiration for his book; we see, to a lesser extent, the unhappy life 
- of Judy Garland, the film’s Dorothy; and we also see Jonathan, a HIV- 


positive actor who saw the film in his childhood and has been marked by it 
ever since. The common denominator of these lives is pain: Dorothy’s 


* abuse and ‘madness’, Judy’s instability, Jonathan’s terminal illness. But 
- from this pain comes a great work of fantasy. It is a very moving novel, but 


one in which Ryman seems to have written himself out of the SF/Fantasy 
genre. So one wonders where this very talented author will go next. 


The Unquiet Soul 


comment by 
Rick Cadger 
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in a short period of time, and how 

much impact unexpected events can 
have on the complacent. Since I last wrote 
for this column I have been caught com- 
pletely unawares by two tragedies: the 
sudden death of a friend, and the un- 
believable killings of a teacher and her 
pupils in Scotland. 

My friend Dalbir Singh Johal was forty- 
two. He wasn’t a writer, but he was a 
storyteller nonetheless, and I am sure that 
many of the tales he related about his 
home in India were brilliant fictions, 
although he swore (with a grin) that every 
word was true. He leaves two sons and a 
wife who was so distraught that she could 
barely stand when I saw her at his funeral. 

I have an Achilles heel, a weak spot. I 
cannot bear the suffering of children. I 
cannot bear to hear of anything bad hap- 
pening to children. It is a hypersensitiv- 
ity that has developed as my own three 
kids have grown. I can’t even watch TV 
documentaries about children’s hospitals, 
for God’s sake. That is why, to my shame, 
I deliberately avoided much of the media 
coverage of the tragedy in Dunblane. Un- 
like those directly involved, I was able, 
to an extent, to insulate myself from what 
had occurred — lucky me. But I still got 
enough exposure to reduce me to embar- 
rassing tears more than once. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that around 
the same time a workmate gave me a 
magazine and a book saying, “Here you 
are, Rick. These are your sort of thing, 
aren't they?” The magazine was an old 
copy of Gorezone and the book was a 
piece of shit called The Torturer which, 
by coincidence, I had the misfortune to 
review for Black Tears a while ago. Its sole 
raison d’étre was the depiction of cruel 
torture and murder. The magazine was 
full of special-FX splatter; Hollywood’s 
best attempts at creating realistic dismem- 
berments for the horror movie industry. 
No, I told myself, these are not ‘my sort 


[: incredible how much can happen 


of thing’. The dustmen took them away 
on the Monday morning. I explained to 
my workmate that I wasn’t into that gore- 
fest crap. “Sorry,” he said, “I thought you 
wrote horror stories.” 

Bastard. For a moment I was actually 
ashamed of myself. When I got home | 
went through my word-processor files 
perusing stories in progress. I selected a 
number that contained descriptions of 
violence and considered them carefully. 
Eight were shallow with no real reason 
for being written other than ‘Ooh, that’s 
a neat idea for a story’. I deleted them. 
Four more didn’t need the violence to be 
as graphic as it was. I revised them over 
the next couple of days. One remained 
that contained a good deal of death and 
mutilation. It was not written lightly, and 
I didn’t see how it could be changed. It 
hasn’t been. 








Much of what sails under the 
flag of ‘Horror’ is worse than 
worthless. 








A reactionary tantrum? An attempt to 
purge a feeling of guilt? Probably, but I 
feel better for it. 

Death is the biggest fact of life after 
life itself. It is no wonder that writers and 
film-makers are obsessed with it — I know 
I am. It is important that we explore our 
attitudes to death, its consequences and 
its nature. It is equally important that we 
communicate our thoughts and feelings 
on the matter to others, just as we should 
share our thoughts on every other aspect 
of life. It is also valid to examine the 
actions and motives of those who cause 
the deaths of others. These functions and 
others are part of the writer’s brief. If I 
occasionally make a contribution then I 
am proud of it. 

Much of what sails under the flag of 
‘Horror’ is worse than worthless. It is 
unhealthy, it is disgusting, it is created 
by sad little horror wankers for sad little 


horror wankers. When Interzone’s critic 
John Duffield first coined that term I was 
amongst the first to slag him off for it. I 
apologise, John; you were right. They do 
exist. People who wallow in gore and 
death and torture. People who are in- 
fluenced by violent movies, whether we 
like to admit it or not — movies that are 
often based on short stories or novels. The 
same people who dress in DPM and buy 
Guns and Ammo or Survival Weapons and 
Techniques. They buy ninja suits and nun- 
chaku by mail order. People who stand 
in front of mirrors asking: “Are you talk- 
ing to me?” 

When the term ‘horror’ is used, this is 
the image people see. This is the brush 
we are all tarred with. This is why well- 
meaning people give me copies of Gore- 
zone and paperbacks I wouldn’t wipe my 
arse on. 

I don’t want to be a horror writer. I don’t 
want to be part of anything that glorifies 
death and killing. I don’t want my read- 
ers to masturbate as I write about slugs 
eating people’s testicles, or about a nut- 
ter’s chainsaw liberating the intestines of 
another shreddie victim. I want my writ- 
ing to be about making sense of life and 
coming to terms with death ... reluctantly. 

Death sucks. It deprives us of the oppor- 
tunity to experience all that will come 
after our lifetimes. It separates people. It 
breaks hearts. It leaves bereaved women 
so devastated that they cannot stand un- 
aided at their husbands’ funerals. It leaves 
parents to face the rest of their lives with 
the fact that their children are gone. 

No. That is not my kind of thing at all. 


The Unquiet Soul is an interactive col- 
umn. Rick welcomes your views on any 
subject he raises and might well incor- 
porate your responses in future columns. 
Likewise, he welcomes your suggestions of 
new and different topics to cover. His ad- 
dress is 111 Sundon Road, Houghton Regis, 
Beds LUS SNL. 
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MOMENTSofCHANGE 


Chris Kenworthy 
Interviewed 


py 
Rachel 
Clarke 


about UFOs and faking photographs of them (“another form of 


Ce Kenworthy is 28 and a full time writer and illustrator, mostly 
fiction”). He is also a widely published author of articles on creative 


- writing. Through his own fiction he has been labelled a northern realist, a 


heightened realist, a Miserablist, and a slipstream writer. These days he 
prefers to be known simply as a writer. After moving house eleven times in 
the past four years he is now settled in a cottage (which he insists is 
haunted) in Garstang. 

A real sense of continuity and evolution can be observed in Chris 
Kenworthy’s career. From the occasionally disastrous experimentation of 
his earliest work, through the seminal trilogy of slipstream anthologies that 
was Barrington Books, to the appearance of his own stories in both 
mainstream and genre anthologies — and now with the publication by Do- 
Not Press of Will You Hold Me?, a volume of stories that so effortlessly 
transcends the two camps it makes the difference irrelevant. To many it 
always has been, of course, but there have been some ghetto dwellers who 
have thrown up the barricades at the mere mention of the word 
‘slipstream’, an attitude brought about by misquotation and rumour. 


+ Indeed, such have been the battles against this misapprehension it would be 


easy to imagine the scent of victory in the air, but to use such an analogy 


+ might give the false impression of finality. There might still be a few genre 


addicts cowering behind those barricades, but everybody else is moving on, 
including Chris Kenworthy. To get a better idea of where he is heading it 
was necessary to ask him where, and how, it all began. 

“I'd written occasional snippets from time to time, but when I was 
eighteen I had a dream which I was compelled to write down. It turned into 


+ a story, which I printed up and took round to the house of a female friend, 
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to see what she thought of it. She opened the door and said, ‘You’ve written 
a story for me haven’t you’. This was weird enough, but then she said, ‘It’s 
about death isn’t it?’ She was right. That was enough to convince me that 
there was something special about the writing life.” 

Did that prove to be true? 

“Not really. That’s about as romantic as it gets. Once you’ve made 
yourself ill with alcohol posioning at a few book launches and conventions, 
the glamour wears off. Most of the time you’re on your own, whimpering 


* with frustration. Writing is really about locking yourself away and going 
- deeply into your work.” 


With short story markets closing down, backlogging or being narrow 
minded, how long did it take him to find success? 

“IT sold a few stories soon after I started, but it took eight years before I 
produced anything worth reading. By that point I was selling everything I 





wrote anyway, so it was the artistic success that counted, not the coverage. 
The turning point was ‘Because of Dust’. For the first time I received fan 
mail and good reviews. People said it was the best story they’d read all 
year. This made a change from, ‘Just who does Chris Kenworthy think he 
is?’, and best of all I achieved this without compromising my ideals. It did 
require a shift in style, though. Until then I’'d shied away from accurate 
characterisation, which is exactly what I needed to explore the themes of 
vulnerability, loss and so on.” 

The story, first published in TTA7, was then bought by Datlow & 
Windling’s Year’s Best Fantasy & Horror, and it helped to sell Will You Hold 
Me? to the Do-Not Press. It is for this reason, Chris says, that it is the 
opening story of the book. It’s by no means the best in the collection 
though, rivalled by ‘Them Belgiums’ (from A Book of Two Halves, Gollancz, 
1996), ‘The Mathematics of the Night’ and ‘Pilotage’ (both previously 
unpublished). Most of the stories concern the effect of emotion on reality 
and perception, the characters often lost in a moment and longing for 
intimacy. The book’s title manages to be both suitable and challenging. 

“The phrase was delivered to me by accident, but it felt right for the 
book, so I used it. Think of the emotions the phrase generates for you, and 
it might give you an impression of what the stories are about. It’s also an 
invitation for people in book shops to pick the thing up. It has its down side 
though; people don’t like asking for it by title. It’s too provocative. When 
people ask me what my book’s called, I look them in the eyes and say ‘Will 
You Hold Me?’. It creates a little ripple of tension, which can lead to other 
things.” 

Is he pleased with the content of the collection? 

“Yes I am, but the majority of the stories were written because I wasn’t 
happy with the original version of the book. Once it had been accepted, I 
re-read it and found I was ashamed of all but three of the stories. Although 
there were only a few months left, I threw out all the poor ones and started 
again. This was my opportunity to show what I was capable of, so why 
embarrass myself?” 

I assumed the time pressure would adversely affect his work, but in fact 
the pressure helped. 

“Inspiration is nothing to do with finding the right moment to write. 
You can spend hours in rituals preparing your mind, but eventually you 
have to sit down and write. It makes sense to do it immediately. You put the 
hours in, even when you’re uninspired. Persistence leads to creativity. It 
might take eight hours of writing drivel to make the breakthrough, but it 
works, and if you get 200 decent words written before bed time, the effort 
was worthwhile.-On a good day, you can write 5,000 good words without 
effort; the secret is to work every day, no matter how you feel, so you don’t 
miss such occasions. The editor of A Book of Two Halves, Nicholas Royle, 
set me a deadline which I knew I had to meet. With three days to go, I 
forced myself to write something. When I wrote the first line of ‘Them 
Belgiums’, I had three images in mind, but no characters, no themes, 
nothing other than a subtle idea of what the story might feel like. I could 
have sat there thinking, judging, editing my ideas, but instead I just wrote, 
without a clue about where it was going. It took three days, working more 
or less all the time, but I got there. As soon as the last word was written, I 
printed it up, faxed it through to Nick, and it was sold twenty minutes later. 
That might be a world record.” 

I wondered if that was how he always works, starting with a vague 
idea, or does he sometimes plan? 

“It’s never the same twice. For some stories I’ll write a detailed plan, 
and fill in the blanks. In other cases I’ll write lots of disparate scenes and 
draw them together; other times there’s one line or scene, which I know I 
have to reach. Life would be a lot easier if I had a standard technique, but 
each story demands a different approach. This makes it more exciting, but 
it’s nerve-wracking.” 

The stories in Will You Hold Me? are rich in the sort of detail other 
writers might not notice or might simply ignore. If his voice is unique, then 
so are the ideas behind it. Where does he get them from? 
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“Ideas follow images and the mood of a story. When you’ve learnt 
enough about language and the craft of fiction, finding the mood of a story 
is most important. All the technique in the world will come to nothing if it 
isn’t applied to interesting feelings. Equally, however, it’s disappointing to 
read fiction where there’s heart but no craft.” 

Does he believe in inspiration? 

“Inspiration can only occur if you take in sufficient sensory 
information, so finding ideas is as much to do with perception as cognition. 
Part of the purpose of fiction is to show people what they’ve forgotten to 
appreciate. The best descriptions are those which make you think ‘That’s 
exactly how I see it’. We’re waking people up, reminding them what it’s like 
to experience life in an intense way.” 

So he’s looking for ideas all the time? 

“Not looking for ideas, but recording. I don’t have a very good memory 
for words, names, places, statistics, but for emotions, images and 
sensations I have a perfect memory, and I use that. The danger is that I’ve 
become so obsessed with recording, I’ve become a voyeur of my own life. I 
can remember times when I’ve been rotten with sickness, my brain addled 
in fever, and there’s still a part of me noting down the details. Even during 
violent moments or extreme pain, I’m still in there, recording. It’s as though 
I’m acting out the part of Christopher Kenworthy, just so I can get close to 
the action.” 

Good fiction is experienced, of course, as opposed to merely read, and 
many of his stories are very intense. He admits to being an intense person 
himself, and is pleased that that does indeed come across in his fiction. 
Subtlety is important to him too, as is a certain sophistication of style. 

“My style used to be garbled and erratic, like I was writing on speed, 
but I now find that intensity is conveyed best through calm. My stories are 
level headed these days; when you speak quietly, people pay more attention 
than when you shout. Although overstatement has its place, there’s more 
power in understatement 
and subtle dislocations. 
The smallest hints of 
weirdness can be 
absolutely terrifying. One 
of the stories, ‘Pilotage’, is 
about the fact that being 
intense gives you access to 
experience beyond the 
ordinary. By accepting 
elements of magic within 
the ordinary, you can 
experience the paranormal. 
The weirdness in my 
stories is realistic, in that if 
it hasn’t happened to me, it 
certainly could.” 

Does he deliberately set 
out to write weird stories? 

“No, I don’t. When I 
first started writing I 
wanted to write science 
fiction, then I found I was 
hanging around with 
horror writers and I moved 
in that direction. But 
nobody should write to 
satisfy a commercial label 
or their mates; you should 
write to the demands of the 
story. There is a feeling and 
an idea you want to get 
across, and you should use 





Will You Hold Me? 

(ISBN 1 899344 11 X) 

was published September 1996 
by The Do-Not Press, 

PO Box 4215, London SE23 2QD. 


everything you know about fiction to achieve that, regardless of genre 
restrictions. Genre should be an opportunity, not a set of parameters. There 
is always the consideration of your audience, but that doesn’t mean you 
should make it easy for them, or pander to the culture of happy endings 
and formula plots. When I began to write honestly, I found that my work 
was crossgenre; sometimes a bit of science fiction, sometimes elements of 
horror. Other times just a sense of weirdness, and this is where the slipstream An ‘A’ format paperback of 182 
label came in.” pages, it contains ten short stories: 

The term ‘slipstream’ is a convenience used to signal work which slips ° Because of Dust 
between recognised streams of literature, but because Chris has also been “The Mathematics of the Night 
an enthusiastic promoter of experimental fiction some people began to *What Happens Now? 
confuse slipstream with, for example, stream-of-consciousness. Despite the Cold 

“Critics thought I was against any notion of plot, craft, style. They said I *Something About Tomorrow 
supported badly written fiction, which is the opposite to what I was saying. Them Belgiums 
Slipstream is just another word for fiction which doesn’t really fit an The Closing Hand 
established category, but which will probably appeal to those who like their *Covering Up 
fiction a bit strange. It doesn’t mean there can’t be a plot or a happy ending, *Watching Over Me 
just that a writer shouldn’t feel obliged to contrive such aspects into a story. *Pilotage 
If you don’t use a plot, however, that doesn’t give you the excuse to just *previously unpublished 
ramble along; you have to drive the narrative in more difficult ways. 
Writing bad slipstream is easy, but writing good slipstream is the most 
difficult creative activity I know of.” 

Does he avoid all conventions? 

“No, because sometimes they are useful, but I won’t use them as a 
matter of course. Some of my stories do have happy endings, sometimes 
there is a plot, but I don’t believe plot should restrict writers the way it 
usually does. Cause and effect don’t always apply in the real world, and 
emotions can have a stronger effect on reality than actions.” 

Honesty in fiction is clearly very important to him; it needs to work on 
a personal level. Are his stories autobiographical? 

“The sensations and emotions are, but writers are creators. At first, I 
tended to journalise relationships, but it’s more effective to create than 
catalogue. That said, if there’s no personal input, there’s the danger that 
you're stealing from the culture, repeating other people’s truths. 
Imagination can be a solution to this, but often you see young writers lifting 
every idea and image from books, films, even television. That should be 
avoided.” 

Does he research? 

“To an extent, but I prefer to work the other way around. The story 
‘Pilotage’ arose from the time | spent at an airfield on Walney island. I 
looked up a few extra details, revisited the place to collect facts, but I don’t 
consider that to be research. Reading widely is good research, because the 
more you know, the better you can create, but the best research is having 
an interesting life. Research has its place, but it’s not as important as 
experience. I wouldn’t have written ‘The Mathematics of The Night’ 
without having been to Paris for a while. No amount of research and 
imagination could have given me the same sensations as my experience of 
the city.” 

So, what of the future? His next step would seem to be a novel. 

“Actually, I’ve already written several, but nothing I’m pleased with. I 
wrote one of them in twenty-one days, to see what it would be like. Some 
people enjoyed it, but it was terrible really. My stories used to be 1,000 
words long, and now they hover around 10-15,000, so the novel thing might 
happen of its own accord. Meanwhile, I shall continue to pay attention to 
my existence, and write as often as I can. Experience has nothing to do with 
age; it’s a state of mind, not a length of time.” 

States of mind. A charge sometimes levelled at writers like Chris 
Kenworthy is that their stories are bleak, even depressing. Was he worried 
that people will see Will You Hold Me? as too depressing? 

“T don’t think people will come away from the book thinking it’s 
gloomy. I’m not trying to glorify misery, so much as show an intense 
existence.” He paused for a moment, then added, “It might be painful, but I 
believe it is beautiful.” EA] 


On sale in all good bookshops or 
by mail order, price £6.99 
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from Murray C. Steward 

Hick Turnball’s ‘The Galaxy by Torch- 
light’ gleams like a little gem; very poign- 
nant and Bradburyesque. Other favourite 
stories from TTA10 were Chris Bell’s ‘The 
Cruel Countess’ and Chris Kenworthy’s 
short and bittersweet ‘Another Friend’. 

Though more conventional than most 
of the artists you’ve showcased in the past 
Liam Kemp’s artwork has great atmos- 
phere, and I hope he’d take it as a com- 
pliment if I said his paintings would make 
very arresting book jackets. 

Can’t say Ill be too sorry to see the 
back of the poetry selections. Though I’ve 
enjoyed a fair percentage of what you’ve 
published, the majority of it just wasn’t 
my scene. The promised extra non-fiction 
sounds more like the direction I’d sus- 
pect most readers would like TTA to take. 


from John Francis Haines 

Well, it’s hardly an outcry but I have to 
admit I’m saddened by your decision to 
drop poetry from the pages of TTA. Un- 
fortunate too, in that this is the issue in 
which Rick Cadger makes an impassioned 
plea for the survival of fiction in genre 
magazines — everything he says about 
fiction can equally be applied to poetry. 
‘There are so many places you can go for 
a bigger, better fix’, you say — but where? 
Very few British genre magazines take 
poetry and those that do tend to use it as 
‘filler’. But rather than quibble about 
which zines take it and which don’t, con- 
sider this: the narrower the range covered 
by any magazine, the poorer its readers 
will be. True, there are specialist maga- 
zines devoted to genre poetry, but how 
many non-specialist readers of a zine such 
as TTA will seek them out? By including 
poetry (and fiction and everything else) 
you re broadening your readers’ horizons 
— they might get to enjoy the occasional 
sf poem, and start seeking them out else- 
where, just as they may seek out a spe- 
cific fiction writer because you have 
brought their work to them. If they never 
come across any genre poetry they won’t 
know whether they like it or not. 


from Jane L. Dards 

Extremely depressed to hear you’re not 
going to publish any more poetry — and 
not just because I write it myself, but 
because I’ve enjoyed a lot of the poetry 
you have published, especially Peter 
Crowther’s ‘Beyond the Window’. Recon- 
sider, please? 


from Alan Frackelton 
The artwork in TTA10 was as impres- 
sive as ever. Now’s a good time to add 


my name to the list of readers interested 
in seeing a portfolio of the magazine’s 
artwork, especially if they were reprinted 
in colour. 

I expect there might very well be one 
or two readers out there sorry to learn 
that you won’t be featuring poetry in fu- 
ture issues, and while TTA was just one 
of many magazines to get me interested, 
I think I can live without it in TTA. After 
all, there are plenty of magazines out there 
on the poetry edge; the same can’t be said 
about fiction (if I’m wrong I want to know 
where I can get them from and how much 
they cost). 


from Andrew Hook 

I’m quite happy with you dropping the 
poetry. At best it was very good, but other 
times it felt like those filler paragraphs in 
newspapers; and that doesn’t do your mag 
or the poets the justice they both deserve. 

The artwork in TTA10 was some of the 
best that you’ve printed. The cover was 
excellent, as was the final illustration (the 
female figure in the latter piece wholly 
sultry and satisfying), although the title 
‘Monday’ detracted somewhat. Why name 
artwork? It’s a pastime that beats me. The 
interpretation should be implicit, and 
words often negate impact. Still, if logi- 
cally developed, I suppose the same could 
be said for stories; and untitled stories 
often leave me cold. I suppose there’s 
some sense in there somewhere. 


[I should say that titling Liam Kemp’s 
artwork in TTA10 was my idea, not his, 
and I didn’t really give him much time to 
think, putting him on the spot late one 
night like I did...] 


from Gary Couzens 

The main purpose of this letter is to 
reply to Peter Tennant’s letter (TTA10). 

Make no mistake about it, I do welcome 
criticism and feedback. But I’m puzzled 
that Peter congratulates me for not ‘get- 
ting into’ Poppy Z. Brite’s quote about 
being a gay man reincarnated (not ‘trap- 
ped’) in a woman’s body..I brought up 
this quote in the second paragraph, and I 
used it as a springboard to discuss Brite’s 
use of male homosexuality in her work 
— a discussion which takes up more than 
half the article. Drawing Blood is a gay 
novel (quite probably a genre in itself) as 
much as it’s a horror novel. How success- 
ful it is as either is up to you. Anyway, 
the central character is called Trevor, not 
Terry. 

Actually, I did say something about vio- 
lence against women. Perhaps I should 
have expressed it more strongly, but I did 
have reservations about the scene in Lost 





Souls where Ann is raped by Zillah and 
enjoys the assault. And yes, | do wonder 
what the reaction might have been had a 
male writer come up with such a scene. 
Maybe I should have gone into this in 
more depth but there’s only so much 
space in 2-3,000 words: I wanted to con- 
centrate on the gay themes because no 
one to my knowledge has done so, how- 
ever obvious it may be. But on the whole 
I don’t agree with Peter. I don’t think the 
relationship between Eddy and Zach con- 
stitutes misogyny on the part of Brite. I 
also don’t think violence against women 
is all that evident or gratuitous (apart 
from the scene mentioned above) for the 
simple reason that there are very few 
women in Brite’s work and many of those 
that are there are ciphers. I’m not for a 
moment suggesting that a female writer 
should write exclusively, or even prima- 
rily, about women — nor the converse 
for male writers. But this is certainly a 
limitation in Brite’s work, considering 
that most people’s lives are led in mixed 
environments. 

Finally, it’s not Peter’s fault, but the 
newspaper quote in his letter is nonsense. 
What happened was that a man tragically 
killed himself by setting himself on fire 
and happened to be near a display of one 
of Brite’s books (I don’t remember which 
one). The dealer had the tasteless idea of 
selling the book as ‘impregnated with the 
smell of burning human flesh’ (my ital- 
ics). I don’t know if Brite agreed to that 
or not. Anyone interested in her work 
should note she has a new novel out later 
this year, Exquisite Corpse. And no, I don’t 
know what the ‘Z’ stands for. 


from Melanie Edington 

Thank you for the prompt return of the 
manuscript ‘The Golgotha Run’ by Charlie 
H. Bugg. I am sorry that you did not con- 
sider it suitable for your magazine. I was, 
however, surprised by comment suggest- 
ing we study market potential of C.H. 
Bugg’s material — it was after reading Last 
Rites & Resurrections that I made the de- 
cision to submit work to you, feeling you 
had the necessary vision. I am positive 
that you will be reading/hearing the name 
Charlie Bugg again and that your company 
may just be the new Decca Records. 





to the editor: 


5 Martins Lane, ( eo Ely, 
(07-11)10)-41@] =1oe-4 ms) 
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Robert Holdstock 


‘Holdstock has the knack of giving his 
inner realms a raw power unusual in 

general fantasy... rushes to a stunning 
climax’ Locus 


GIBBON’S DECLINE 
AND FALL 


Sheri S. Tepper 
‘One of the best novelists in the 


field... magnificently skilled’ 
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Jack Chatwin has visions of another § 
world: of a human couple, Greyface 
and Greenface, fleeing a primeval 
terror and battling a land that is 
raw and cruel and old. When he 
encounters them, his body shimmers and the distant ; 

sounds of the lost world emanate from his skin. Is he Available 2 December 
witnessing events from the past, the future, a world in £15.99 barypack 


parallel to, or alien to his own? 

Jack must learn the ways of a magical and illusory realm, GRASS 

become hunter in a haunted land, and reunite the couple Sheri $. Tepper 
- or face the complete destruction of everything he holds 
dear. 


From the beloved author of Grass 
and Shadow’s End, an astonishing 
science fiction novel featuring a group 
of women racing to avert apocalypse at 
the turn of the millennium. 






‘In Grass the true nature of things resists unravelling. 
But slowly, horribly, deliciously, the truth falls out’ 


Available 2 December £5.99 paperback Washington Post 


TRUST NO ONE 
The Official Guide to the X-Files 


Vol II ARCHANGEL 


‘A true masterpiece. There’s no more challenging series on Sharon Shinn 
_ television and, as a bonus, it’s also brainy fun.’ ‘Shinn’s second novel is a garden 
Los Angeles Times of earthly delights’ 


With X-Files mania continuing to sweep the nation, Trust ARCHANGE] : 


SHARON sam. 
No One will be an essential handbook - the official guide \ “IN SHINY = BUA aa es By . 
peace on Samaria for five hun 


years. Each year, a member of every 
clan and every race must attend the 
‘Gloria’ to sing his praise to the 
heavens. If they don’t show their 
unity, the world will be destroyed. 
Now Gabriel takes on the role of 
Archangel, and as is customary he 
must find his bride, Angelica. But 
Available 18 Noverber Rachel, the slave girl destined to become Angelica has no 
£9.99 paperback intention of marrying a snobbish, 

arrogant angel like Gabriel. 


A major work of fiction, now available in paperback 


Available 2 December £5.99 paperback 
















to the third series. Author Brian Lowry had exclusive 
= access to the strictly guarded 
locations and to all the key 










players behind and in front of the 
camera. Includes inside stories on 
the cast and crew, exclusive 
photos and intiguing trivia. 


Available 18 November £5.99 paperback 


These and other titles can be ordered by telephone. Access or Visa card holders call: London 0181 307 4052 or Glasgow 0141 306 3349. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Any novel that sails the rough seas 
between mainstream and genre is to 
be welcomed — this is the course for 
the future! Allen Ashley, with Gustav 
Holst aboard, keeps a firm hold on 
the compass” Brian Aldiss 


This B format paperback, with 
stunning artwork by Dave Mooring, 

is available in the shops 01/03/97. 
Secure your copy NOW by mail order. 
Only £4.99 + 60p p&p from 

TTA Press, 5 Martins Lane, 
Witchamgihy, Cambs CB6 2LB. 


It’s selling fast, so do it now! 


ISBN 0-9526947-1-9 






























































































































































































































































































































































Each successive astronaut has gazed 
Joy:Ceerrecemscoerere meyer mmnsttca (em uottun) (earl 
Tine Com Con mb) Leen 


The Moon landings offered a promise 
which is never likely to be delivered. 
Maybe the only solar system we can 
explore is as a concept and 
collection of myths, ideas and images 
of Venus, Mars, Mercury and so forth; 
to wit, the planets in our heads... 


A tour de force of memory, 
mythology and astronomy, this is the 
most audacious debut novel of the 
1990s. 


